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UNCLE SAM’S STENOGRAPHERS 


An account of some of the regulations that govern the Federal 
office worker, calling attention to changes effective February | 


By SYLVIA MOULSON 


Written especially 


HE government service has seen many 
p otkcoon since passage of the Pen- 

dleton Civil Service Reform Act in 1883 
but has experienced few changes as vitally 
important to stenographers and typists in 
Uncle Sam's employ as President Roosevelt's 
executive orders of last June 24. The rules, 
which become effective February 1, differ 
from most executive orders in that they affect 
office workers outside the government as well 
as inside. They completely revise Civil Service 
procedures. Not only will they affect the status 
of more than 100,000 government workers 
now holding unclassified positions, but also any 
person who may apply for a position with a 
New Deal agency 
NoT even the Civil Service Commission, 
which is responsible for all rating readjust 
ments, knows exactly what positions will be af- 
fected, but, in general, they have designated all 
administrative employees paid from emergency 
funds in the Works Progress Administration, 
National Youth Administration, General Ac 
counting Office, National Resources Commit- 
tee, National Emergency Council, and the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. In ad- 
dition, employees in three Treasury Depart- 


ment divisions — accounts and deposits, pro 


curement, and bookkeeping and warrants. Ap 
proximately 36,000 employees will be affected 
in those agencies, of whom about 5,000 are 
stenographers, typists, or typist-clerks. 
Nearly 45,000 other employees also will be 
affected by the President's action. They work 
at the Commodity Credit Corporation, Export- 
Import Bank, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
and the International Joint Commission. Some 
Lighthouse Service employees are included, also 
some hospital attendants who were previously 
exempted from Civil Service status. Approxi- 
mately 44,000 other positions are being studied 


the Gregg Writer 


the 


to see if they fall within the scope of 
Presidential orders. It is estimated that nearly 
14,000 stenographers, typists, and clerks will 


be affected 


_ ~ ’ 

FEW Presidents rely solely on their own 
judgment when they issue orders of great im 
portance. In this case it is interesting to notice 


that President Roosevelt incorporated into his 


revised regulations many suggestions long ad 
vocated by the Civil Service Commission, the 
National Civil Service Reform League. an: 
the Brownlow Committee on Personnel 

squeeze 1 into a nutshell, the presi lential de 
cree extend mpetition upward, outward, an 
lownward i the exec ve anch I the gov 
ernment by pr g at all positions whi 
are not now 


that service alter February ] 


and future vacancies shall be filled pursuant 
to the new Civil Service laws. Only positions 
exempted are those which are especially ex 
empted from Civil Service rating by Con 
gress, or which require confirmation by the 


Senate 


IN order to win Civil Service status, present 
incumbents must have held their positions since 
June 24 and pass such tests of their fitness 


1 


as the Civil Service Commission shall pre 


scribe 
Naturally the Commission will not always 
agree with department heads on positions 


which should be excepted, but the Commis 


sion already has promised publicly that “if a 
difference of interpretation arises between the 
department and the Commission the matter 
will be referred to the Attorney General or 
the Comptroller General, as the case may be, 
for final decision, and the Commission and 
the department or agency may be expected to 
abide by such final decision.” 

One danger exists, a Commission spokesman 











told your Grecc Writer correspondent, in let 
ting “pull” interfere with the spirit and letter 
of the orders. Naturally, the official said, 
“Pressure may be expected from groups and 
individuals to secure blanket or individual ex- 
ceptions from the competitive service. The 
President is fully aware of the danger of per 
mitting this order to become but a gesture 


toward good government.” 


ONE outstanding provision revises the pro- 
motion system. A Civil Service rule for many 
years has provided for competitive tests t 
letermine fitness of employees and their suit- 
ability for promotion, The authority was ad 
but there is nothing vague 
about the new executive orders. Section Five 


mittedly vague, 


contains a mandate that the Commission shall 
initiate, supervise, and enforce a system as 
uniform as practicable for promotion from 
grade to grade, with due regard to prior ex 
perience and service 

In particular, one new rule provides that 
employees who earn a place on a list as the 
result of any open competitive examinatior 
also shall be placed on a separate list o! 
eligible employees which shall be used to fill 
\ge limitations may be waived for 
employees taking such examinations, and they 
shall be given leave of absence for the exams 
The Commission believes that under the new 
rules opportunities for advancement will be 
“tremendously increased” and the ground 


work for a real career service will be laid 


vacancies 


CLOSER supervision of personnel problems 
will be achieved by the appointment of per 
governmental agency 
The directors will serve as liaison officers in 


all matters arising between executives, the 


sonnel directors in eac! 


employees, and the Commission All the direc- 


tors will be members of a Council of Per 
sonnel Administration, together with a repre 
sentative of the Budget Bureau, of the Civil 


Service Commission, and any other members 
the President may name 

Plans for training government workers t 
fill positions carrying higher salaries have not 
been completely worked out, but the President 
has directed the Commission to establish prac- 
tical training courses for employees and to 
see that graduates of the courses receive full 
credit for their efforts. 


AS in previous orders, the Commission is di- 
rected to recommend punishment or dismissal 
of any person discovered holding his position 
illegally or taking part in political campaigns 
Special preference is allowed veterans, as 
heretotore 

In his amendments to the Civil Service 
rules, the President emphasized that no per- 
son in the executive branch of the govern 
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PHOTOS BY KEYSTONE VIEW CO 


Top (left), the old Patent Office Building 


the Civil Service Commission. 


Right, 


Below (left), general view over room in 


Treasury, in which miscellaneous 


check: 


day! Right, two groups of girls at work 


ment should “use his official authority or in 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or affecting the results thereof.” Em- 
ployees will retain the right to vote as they 
ns privately, 
but under the new rules they shall take no 
active part in the management of any political 
campaign or candidate. This provision is 
definitely stronger than the present rules, 
which are aimed principally at preventing 
solicitation of funds for political purposes. 


please and to voice political 


THE rules close government service to aliens 
by requiring that no person shall be given an 
examination unless he is a citizen of, or owes 
allegiance to, the United States 

Examinations will be rated on a scale of 
100, but honorably discharged s ldiers, sailors, 
and marines will be given 5 points gratis on 
their earned ratings. Widows ot honorably dis- 
charged service men and wives of soldiers 
sailors, and marines over 55 years of age or 
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EWING, EWING GALLOWAY AND WIDE WORLD 


Washington, D. C., now headquarters of 
U.S. Civil Service Typists’ Examination. 
the Division of Disbursements of the US. 
are written up on an average of 20,000 a 
in National Emergency Council offices. 


suffering from service-connected disabilities, 
will have 10 points added to their ratings 

Many persons will be surprised, but the 
rules contain a provision which authorizes any 
person who has served as President of this 
country tor two years to be transferred to a 
classifed position in the government providing 
he can satisfy the Commission as to his fit- 
ness. 


**PULL” or other undue influence will bring 
prompt punishment under the new rules. No 
person can recommend a promotion unless he 
has official supervision over the employee he 
is recommending. Assistance in any other 
form, or by any other person, shall be sufh 
cient cause for blocking the promotion if the 
assistance be given with the knowledge an 
consent of the empioyee 

Continued attempts to use influence may re- 
sult in dismissal from the government service 
Most employees, though, are guaranteed long 
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tenure of office so long as they remain efficient 
and in good health, and if they are removed 
at all it must be “for the good of the service.” 
Even then, reasons for the dismissal must be 
given in writing and the employee must be 
allowed a reasonable time to answer the 
charges. 

Suspensions ma e impose lisciplin 
ary reasons up to 90 days, but the reasons 


must be kept on file. The Commission shal 


have no right to questior smissals in most 
instances, but may receive a statement tron 
any dismissed employee and, at its own dis 
cretion, certilty the employee 1 sore yther 


department for reinstateme 


ENTHUSIASTIC about the Preside 





tion despite the enormous amount 

trative detail involv the mmiss! 

the executive orders as nstitutin 

able page in the story of imy 

the public service The President's act 
has provided the machinery,” a spokesman fot 
the Commission said, “for more closely 
ordinated personal policies \mong the 


things, greater stress is laid upon the crea 
tion of a real career service through pr 
motion procedures, and employees will en) 


protection against arbitrary removal.” 


A “career” service in the government might 


include one of a hundred positions. In addi 
tion to secretaries, stenographers, typists, an 
clerks of all grades there are opportunities ! 
laboratory technicians ild welfare worket 
chemists, astronomers, ! 1 experts, agricul 
turists. and office workers of all kind One 


of the Civil Service Commission's principa 


tasks is the filling of 45,000 vacancies an 


nually, ranging as high as $8,000 a year 





DESPITE a popular impression 
Commission has one general examunati 

all positions in the assified serv 

is no such thing as the Civil Se c 

tion. The government, like any 

ployer, requires different qualifications for dif 
ferent kinds of work and prepares its exami 


nations accordingly All examinations are 
based upon the work to be performed and 
are as practical as it is possible to make 
them, 

Imagine, if you can, an employer who re 
the services of 5,000 employment agen- 


quires 

cies to keep his staff intact! These local 
examining boards come under the direct super 
vision of thirteen district secretaries. The 
Commission has given examinations tor more 
than 1700 different occupations and every yea! 


examines approximately 250,000 persons 
Any young person interested in working ! 


Uncle Sam should watch post-office 
boards, which post announcements of all ex 





a 
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aminations. Notices are carried in daily news- 
papers, are sent to public libraries, employ- 
ment offices, educational institutions, and many 
federal buildings. The bulletins indicate where 
and when approaching examinations will be 
held, and on request the Civil Service Com 
mission will notify interested applicants of 
any examination 


ONE of the most important changes effected 


by the President's orders requires that “when- 
ever practicable” examinations shall include 


School for 
By HAI 


Vice-President, W. W. 


fe have seen the two girls’ pictures in 
the Sunday rotogravure sections—return 
ing from the Riviera, riding at Aiken, speed- 
boating at Catalina [hey are the two beau- 
tiful daughters of a customer of mine. I was 
lucky enough to be his guest for a few days at 
his North Woods place this last summer. I’ve 
known him long enough to venture the re- 
mark, as the two girls approached from the 
tennis courts, “Pretty nice for those two 
Everything's taken care of, for them, trom 


now on ‘a 


My friend was silent for several seconds 
Then he delivered himself of a most unex- 
pec ted spec h 

“My insurance and investments, left to them, 
should provide for them for the rest of their 
days, just as you say. However He paused 
as if searching for words, then held up three 
lean fingers, and continued. “For three very 
good reasons those girls are now involved in 
advanced business courses. Each one is already 
an accomplished secretary 

“But—” I exclaimed, “they won't have to 
manage their own affairs What are trust 
officers for?” 

“That's not it. Listen!” 

He folded one of the fingers. “Reason Num 
ber One, for such training, is that this is a 
business world. Unless you have some under- 
standing of business, you simply aren't part of 
it—just a sparrow fluttering around the edges 
of things. My daughters had better learn 
something about business, or else they'll feel 
that they are not ‘in the know’.” 

“Um, hum. Their poise, their sense of be- 
longing, will benefit,” I agreed. 

“Exactly.” 


HE folded another lean finger. “Reason 
Number Two. In case the unexpected hap- 
pens and all their income disappears, they 
must be protected against having to take any 
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written or practical tests and that stress shal! 
be laid upon personal interviews. 

The orders also authorize a preliminary ex- 
amination, consisting of detailed sworn state- 
ments, before any applicant is required to 
travel any distance for further examination 
Applicants who receive the highest ratings in 
the preliminary examinations will be given 
preference. Prior to certification, the rules 
further require that the character, record, and 
physical fitness of applicants must be investi- 
gated. 


Debutantes 
FALVEY 


Garrison and Company 


id job—behind a lunch counter or licking 

stamps somewhere—the kind of work that’s 

given to the untrained ones in this world.” 
The third finger folded. “Beyond that— 

and this is as important as either of the other 

reasons—they have their dignity to preserve.” 
“Dignity? I don't follow you.” 


HERE'S what I mean,” my friend explained: 
‘No girl can maintain her dignity if she 
knows in her own mind that she is useless 
She may marry to acquire a meal-ticket, but 
she'll have to carry the thought with her that 
she did it to eat. Or she may have an inde 
pendent income, and get married, but she'll 
always know that she is a consumer, producing 
nothing. Or she may lead a humdrum life, 
married or single, because the interests and 
satisfactions of a career are denied her, never 
laving fitted herself for one 

He edged his chair closer to me and con- 
tinued. “But if a girl is trained, she can 
make a career of business. Or she can marry 


and understand her husband 


s business prob 
lems and manage him and his house better 
Whatever she does, she knows all the time that 
she is independent, that she is useful. She 
can hold her head high, maintain her dignity.” 


I GET it now,” I said. “But why don’t more 
rich girls train, then?” 
“Perhaps because they have nm 


dignity, I 
don’t know. The real question is, why don't 
more less favored girls train? The best- 
paying investment one can possibly make, in 
terms of income or satisfaction, is an invest- 
ment in one’s self, in training that earns more 
salary, opens the door to many careers, insures 
one’s independence, The best gift I’ve ever 
given those girls is the chance to train for 
business. I’m proud to say they grabbed it.” 


Awareness, independence, security, profit, 


and dignity—through business training. What 
greater dividends could one possibly collect? 





ee 


—— een 


PS 
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Missouri—the 
“Show Me” State 
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and south by boat, rail, or wheel gue> 
through St. Louis. Shipments of famous 
Missouri mules and other livestock, of 
meat products (slaughtering and pack 
ing is one of the leading industries and 
the state is the center of the hog-raising 
area), and of boots and shoes travel u 
all directions from St. Louis and Kansas 

ity Those two cities, and St. Josepl 
produce some 77 per cent of the billion 

- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
lail 1Ollars 


and a 
made annually by the state's industrial 


worth of goods 


plants 


PRACTICALLY the entire supply of 
the world’s corncob pipes comes trom 


Missouri. Its other chief manufactures 


are motor vehicles, flour and grain mill 
a « } 


products, bread and bakery goods, men’s 


lothing, foundry and machine shop 
products and electric machines and ap 
:, “anna paratus. There are large printing and 
Parking area in the new Civic Center rr , : Ts oo , 
aa Ge Lente publishing plants and steam railway re- 
pair shops in Missouri also. It is 
ITUATED al ng the west bank of the the leading manufacturing state west of the 
Mississippi about midway between Can Mississippi with the exception of California. 
ada and the Gulf, lies the “Ozark Mout It ranks first, too, in the itput of lead 
tain” State. the traditional shrewdness of (about 40 per cent of our domestic supply) 
whose people has earned it the more familiar and the Joplin district is our most important 
nickname “Show Me” State. Its 69,420 square source Of zim Coal and irot re are also 
miles are cut through by the great Missouri mined over a large area in the central, north 
River, at whose mouth lived the Indian tribe ern, and western sections. and Washingtor 
for which both river and state were named County ranks stu supply of barites 
by the muddy Platte, the winding Osage, and The state ranks high in the production ot 
hundreds of ther streams big and littl Portland Cement, for it has large supplies of 
Nearly a thousand miles of navigable water e essential clay, shale, and limestone 
ways course through this land that early be 
came the Gateway to the Golden West Missi MURIANS not only built up a great 
state trom the wilderness, but many of then 
THE first permanent settlements were made moved on t elp settle Oregon, California, 
by the Canadian French voyageurs and the al lexas The Oregon, the Califorma, and 
Jesuit Fathers—St. Genevieve (1735) at the the Santa Fe trails all three started at the 
crossing to the lead districts in the southwest, great bet I e Missouri where westward 
and St. Louis (1764), the headquarters travel developed the modern Kansas City, 


of the fur trade. More French settlers 
moved into Missouri from across the F 
river when the British became estab- 
lished in Illinois in 1765, and by 1796 

Kentucky, 
Virginia, and other slave states began 
making their homes in the new terri- 
tory, and lead and foodstuffs were al- 
ready moving down the river and furs 
up to Montreal before the Louisiana 
Purchase made Missouri a part of the 


United States. 


pioneers from lennessee, 


‘THOUGH the Mississippi River steam- 
boat, immortalized by Mark Twain, no 
longer holds its once proud place in the 
transportation scheme, considerable 
freight traffic still plies from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. Most travel north 





cevsTome vires 


Mark Twain's birthplace at Florida, 


Missouri 
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Are YOU 
Planning to Participate in the 
O. G. A. Contest? 


LIIS clever photograph of a smiling group 
of O. G. A. girls came from Chino, Cali- 
fornia, High School, and accompanied the 
Club’s specimens for last year’s contest. Em- 


ployers probably had to don dark glasses when 


this bevy of attractive stenographers were let 
uit of the classroom for stenographic posi- 
tions. And they can write shorthand, too! 
Their notes were as attractive as their 
smiles—and that’s saying a lot. The 1938-39 





and we are 


Contest was opened in December 
! 


receiving an even larger 
} 


ooking forward to 
entry this year, with papers better than ever 
Every one of our readers should take part! 


Let's go! 


Use for Budgerigars 


FAR-EASTERN correspondent, Mr 
A Ferdie Santos, sends us a clipping from 
a Hong Kong newspaper of a dispatch from 
London, headed “Typist Experiment,” that 
reads as follows: “Convinced that the noise 
and clatter of the typists’ room in the works, 
which accommodates over 50 machines, must 
be detrimental to office efficiency and to the 
comfort of the typists, the managing director 
of the Manchester works of the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation suggested to visiting experts 
from the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology that the introduction of a number of 
budgerigars into the room would improve con- 
ditions. It was thought that the birds’ notes 
might lessen the fatigue caused by the mo- 
notonous noise of the machines. It has been 
decided to try the experiment, and in addition 
the desks have been painted in various indi- 
vidual shades, so that the monotony in office 
work may be relieved.” We have to confess 
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NEWS in WORD 


that “budgerigars” sent us to the dictionary 
where we learned that the word means “zebra 
parakeet.” An editorial footnote to the dis- 
patch queries, “But why budgerigars, and n 
a few much more vocal canaries?” 


Horace Grant Healey 


T is with profound sorrow that we record 
the death of Horace Grant Healey at his 


home in St. Petersburg, Florida. With his 
passing, your editor loses a dear friend, and 
the profession, a lover of shorthand 


who has contributed much to the 
appreciation of the art of brief 
writing. Mr. Healey began his 
shorthand career as a teacher at 


Cedar Rapids Business College, but 
later moved to New York and from 
1904 to the time i fis recent re 
tirement (he was seventy-one years 


old) he had been with the New 
York City schools—first at the 
High School of Commerce, until 
1912; then head of the shorthand 
lepartment of Evander Childs 
High for twenty-five years 

He early became prominent in the 
work of the teachers’ federations, 
and had served as president of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association and of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
both. His hobby was the study of the litera 
ture of shorthand and the collection of first 
editions of shorthand books The most valu- 
able items of his collection, it was announced 
recently, he had given the Library of Yale 


University. His wife, a daughter, a son, and 


four brothers survive him. Our sincere sym 


pathy goes to Mrs. Healey and the family. 


A Silver Jubilee 
NOVEMBER 25 marked the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of Colegix 
Royal-Gregg, one of the leading commercial 
schools in San Juan, Puerto Rix The Silver 
Jubilee was celebrated at the graduation exer 
cises held at the Templo del Maestro, and 
many leaders in business and civic affairs at- 
tended, a number taking part in the program 
Music, interesting addresses, and the pres- 
entation of awards; then, following the formal 


proceedings, the evening was given over t 


music and dancing. May we add our con 
gratulations to the many already extended t 
Sra. Maria Teresa Camacho, founder and di 


rector of the schoo ( ny ccess ! 
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AND PICTURE 


That Humble Clip 


HE little wire clip that we so com- 
monly use today to hold papers together 
was just a happenstance, according to an item 
sent us by Miss Ruth C. Anderson. The story 
goes that a man who missed a street car and 
for the next one, 








had to wait some little time 
like many of us, filled the time pushing some 
pebbles to and fro on the street with the 
toe of his shoe. As he did so, he unearthed 
a hairpin. He picked it up and unconsciously 
toyed with it, bending it first into one shape 





and then into another. 


When he examined the contraption in his The Smallest College Paper 
ed tl 


hand. the thought flash hrough his mind 


at here was something that could be used to HE group picture appearing on this page 
hold papers together. The idea was patented includes in full size a thumb tack and 
and was the forerunner of a dozen other paper clip and a special number of “The Gist,” 
types of wire clips that have come on the published by Goldey College, Wilmington 
market since that time. Delaware. The claim made for this special 


number is that it is the smallest college news 


Gregg Poetically Illustrated paper in the w 


to be difficult successfully to challenge, be 
ae “Transcript,” published by the Mil- cause its size is 10/32 by 15/32 of an inch 


rld, which claim would seen 


ler Secretarial Schools in New York, It can be read, but only with the aid of a 
printed a comic strip illustrated by six draw- powerful microscope. Mr. W. 5S. Adams 
ings, each representing a letter in the word faculty adviser of “The Gist,” conceived the 
“Miller.” Accompanying each drawing was a idea and assisted in the making of the lilli 
bit of verse as represented by the accompany putian periodical 
ing specimen The words were written by 
Frances Taylor, with Winifred Dewey acting 
as ast cotunereter Delta Pi Epsilon Honors 





Dr. Gregg 


HIS graduate honor society of business 

education bestowed its gold key upon Dr 
Gregg last month. As was pointed out by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education 
at New York University, in introducing him, 
no member could better exemplify the quali 
ties of scholarship, service, and codperation 


is than does the 





for which the fraternity stan 
man they inducted into the Alpha Chapter at 
; New York City on December 3—Dr. Johr 
yor, Ulad sgl Robert Gregg. Dr. Lomax and Dr. Gregg ex 
changed reminiscences of their twenty-five 


years’ acquaintance, which began in the base 
io Rese Boe ment classroom at Hannibal, Missouri, where 
Dr. Lomax was then teaching the system 
Their remarks brought vividly before the 
Chapter the remarkable advance of both Gregg 
7 Shorthand and Commercial Education itself 
Cpl pou ak ud during the last quarter of a century. 

This honorary membership in Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon is just another tribute to the inventor of 
our system on its fiftieth anniversary ! 


\o ul its Gu alga tor 
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N FILING terms, we think of a “unit” as 
Pins part of a name which is complete in 

itself. For instance, in the name of an 
individual, such as John Robert Gregg, Gregg 
is the first unit, John is the second unit, and 
Robert is the third unit. In a name like the 
Gregg Publishing Company, Gregg is the first 
unit, Publishing is the second unit, and Com- 
pany is the third unit. In a name like A.W.P. 
Pen Co., A is the first unit, W is the second 
unit, P is the third unit, Pen is the fourth 
unit, and Company is the fifth unit. When 
arranging titles or names in alphabetic order, 
we consider first only the first unit in each. 
We do not consider the second units unless the 
first units are identical, and we do not con- 
sider the third units unless both the first and 
the second units are identical. With this rule 
in mind, let us analyze the problems presented 
in October to see why the names are to be 
alphabeted as indicated last month. 

Did your answers agree in all ten cases? 


1. Arthur L. Haase after Earl Haas. Since 
these first units—Haase and Haas—are not 
identical, we consider only the surnames. Haas 
is shorter than Haase and it is spelled the 
same as far as it goes, so it must be filed first. 
There is an old library rule that helps to 
emphasize this point—“Nothing before some- 
thing”; in other words, the shorter unit is 
filed first, provided the spelling is the same as 
far as the shorter unit goes. That old rule, 
“Nothing before something,” sounds nonsensi- 
cal, but you have no idea what a help it will 
be to you when alphabeting names or titles. 


2. Nash & Co. after Coleman R. Nash. All 
small words such as “and” or the sign for it 
(&), “of,” “for,” etc. are disregarded when 
indexing and filing; and all abbreviations are 
considered as though spelled in full—“Co.” as 
Company, “St.” as Saint, “Mt.” as Mount, 
“Wm.” as William. Nash, then, is the first 
unit, and Co., considered as though spelled out 
in full (Company), is the second, 

Now Coleman R. Nash is the name of an 
individual, so we consider the surname, Nash, 
as the first unit, Coleman, the first or given 
name, as the second unit, and R., the middle 
initial, as the third unit. Since the first units 
are identical, the second units, Company and 
Coleman, govern, and, since “m” comes after 
“|” in the alphabet, Company is filed after 
Coleman. 


8. se. Mary's Hospital before Mary C. Shee- 
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THE FILING CORNER 


Where you will find N. MAE SAWYER bringing you the benefit 
of an expert's knowledge of filing problems and their solution 


han. The abbreviation St. is the first unit in 
the title, St. Mary’s Hospital, and since it is 
an abbreviation, it is considered as “Saint.” 
Sheehan is the surname in the name of the in- 
dividual, Mary C. Sheehan, so it is the first 
unit. Then Saint must be filed first, since the 
“a” comes ahead of “h” in the alphabet 


4. James Macauley after MacAulay & Jame- 
son. In both of these first units, the spelling 
of the prefix is the same, and MacAulay must 
be filed before Macauley, since the “a” comes 
before the “e” in the alphabet. But in many 
files the prefixes Mc and Mac are problems. 
According to standard practice Mc and Mac 
are filed exactly as they are spelled, consider- 
ing the prefix as part of the surname and not 
separately. MacGown is considered as the 
first unit in the name, John MacGown, and 
McGown as the first unit in the name, Albert 
McGown. Then the name John MacGown is 
filed before Albert McGown, because the “a” 
comes before the “c” in the alphabet. 

Where reference is entirely by word of 
mouth, however, this rule may be varied. It 
would never do for a file clerk to ask the 
president of the company if the name of his 
correspondent is spelled McDonald or Mac- 
Donald. In such a file Mc could be con- 
sidered an abbreviation of Mac and both be 
filed in the same place, alphabeting by the re- 
mainder of the title. 

In the majority of files, however, reference 
is written, and the file clerk sees just how the 
name is spelled, so reference is quicker when 
the standard rule is followed. 


5. S E T Valve Co. before S & F Dress Co. 
We do not know what these initials stand for, 
so, since the first units are identical, the sec- 
ond units, E and F determine the order. The 
sign & is not to be considered in filing, re- 
member 


6. Caine-Weiner, Inc. before Wilbur C. Caine. 
In this title, Caine-Weiner, Inc., a hyphenated 
firm name not embodying the full name of an 
individual, Caine is the first unit, Weiner is 
the second unit, and /ncorporated is the third 
unit. The first units being identical, the order 
is governed by the “e” in Weiner, which comes 
before the “i” in Wilbur. 

If a firm name embodies the full name of 
an individual, then the hyphenated surname 
must be considered as one unit. For instance, 
Smith-Brown is the first unit in James Smith- 
Brown Co., the second is James, and Company 
is the third. 


7. 200 Main St. Bidg. after Marian Twohey 
More and more we are finding street numbers 
used as building (Costioned o« sage 236) 
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BUILDING SPEED AND FACILITY 


Another fifty-four short cuts to shorthand speed will be yours 
for building up facility on the word-endings being presented here 





By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 





N September we concentrated on Brief and -quire, abbreviat after the diphthong 
Forms and their derivatives. In October i, and a to the et t elate mn 
we \ p i < tre dis \ jucs 

simple " " a ea " il @ the 
ver i pe and vem acst « ling 
er we n rty-« more termina 
. ‘ ‘ 9 ) 
tions The exercises given you this month A 
iter suggestiy practice n the remaining € 
’ ; suf tales | . ae al! 
tty iT, tota Nd 116 easy torms nm ali to veside. ve , require, request, requisite 
make c na syllables W s 5s ta 
Pp ' ’ 
taci WV « i ( i I RA ry ! t r 
progres idy \ su ibly 
x ns ‘ le m, S i fa f it 
casi i Ss | ‘ a e strokes 
cility st i < Ww ave 
end ys s¢ ! pt eve 
pm 
I ¢ ¥ , 
PRA‘ TICING these forms in different me me , :, m pute mputes 
groupings helps % naste ‘ line mput , 
One of the simplest g ps tor comparative 4 surp wo! " 
study ‘ } p ) ings moly . mast 
mgion , im ' r ~ ia tual 
niual niua , sa tinually 
< ) 
~. n = Q , 7, 
) ‘ 
/ ) 
feeling, feelings, feelingiy herrington, Stoningham . 
\ . , 
An engineering secretary recently drew my . 4 A . ‘ j 
attention to the unusual frequency with whicl ; 
the ending -ings occurs in her work: Casings 
; ’* '~ 
castings, fillings, filings, moldings, fastenings y 
forgings, facings, linings, trimmings, shat :, 
. ‘ aie 4 : f ve t “7 2 ’ “a sasl entuaés 
mos, driulings, Dorings, and openings were a op 
few of the words she mentioned 
‘ ' ‘ , ; % At D > P 
Another closely allied group is -/y, -al, -ally COMPAR ( 
ual, -ually spect wit ‘ P 
t] it the | t 7 t ‘ t ed } 
\ , 
" ) t . 
CH oa nw / 4 — 
< > 
- n sa i 
; 
\\ 
) 2 
dj —-— 
QQ ) ) 
flatly, fatal, fatally, effectwai, effectuatiy J : ion, L- S- 
- . - - - “ > 
+ 5 4 s 
Derivatives yt the fton 2 are spc < ( 
cially usefu tion (ction etc.), -ctent, ’ ’ ’ 
-Ciency, -ttoneer, -thonal, -lonauy 
)  — ° 2 y 
" -_—~ < ae 
7 4 \ C—-+ d 
. 4 . f mespect amspects nepectton insfected fect affe ts 
7 4 afe , afle j , , , tion verected 
fashion, proficient, proficiency, auctioneer, fractional Notice that there is no angle between the 
fractionally _ + ot , ' , a 
. final hook and the s in the plurals of -swure 


(, ROUP for practice the endings -side, -pire, -jure, and -sult words 
Dp 








treasure, treasures, injure (injury), imgures (insuries), 
consult, consults, consultation 
The joined j represents both -ege and 


-gence, and there are a number of derivatives 
built on the -gence stroke. 


q > - 
| = ) 


luggage, diligence, contingency, contingent 


ZA _ 
vf V (/) Tue following group of suffixes which are 
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QC — ow —\——f ty t 
) 
) »)A YD ( ( 
. _ 
> > 4 . oe < L— 
, ) 
/ i - 
4 
historic, historical; brutal, brutality; jocular, jsocw- 
larity; element, elemental ; classify, classification noble, 
nobility; sags, sagacity; fiendish, friendship; greatest, 
domestic, defined, divinity; seemed, extremity 


special 
o (upright) 
-ol 


not quite so frequently used, needs 
study—a for -lic; e for -egraph 


for -ograph, or on its side for gy; and 
oo for -ulate. Practice the derivatives as 
een well as the root word: 
PRACTICE will give you ease and speed on 
the forms for -scribe, -flect, -flict, -pel, 
-nment, and -nsive: * * 
: y ~ _ = ) A... ) _™ 3° 
 ——_ —_ a C— 7 ‘in = r ; ? ¢ 
‘ _* g g 4 
4 4 — ec 
Scant C-—7 — 
Q - = y 
a) 7? 7 i) < ri < . 
a <a C7 “— 
Cy a , ( 2) ( > ( » \ ( ( V%& 
Ok ee = a. | ' . 4 
= > ‘ ‘ 
, Ve \ c ) 4 ( c ) ) 
describe, describes, description; inflict, inflicts, inflic- > . » v 


tion; reflect, reflects, reflection; propel, propeller; os- 











signment; defensive 
- 
: politic, politics, political,* politically ;* telegraph, teleg- 
Hood and -ward are usually disjoined, the  "®?*», telegraphs, telegrapher, telegraphic, telegraphed ; 
i : : I % j - b d autograph, autographs, autographed biography, biog- 
f same as dollars and department, but -war raphies, biographic, biographical, biographer; pathology, 
may safely be joined after o, k, or a down- — — fo gical , spoautane, speculates, specw- 
F stroke: , sPec ton, spPecuiative, specuiator 
¢ 
; ) ) wile . 
ws - —— Lf. Zz ““ NOTICE that million clock, cents, and 
degrees are disjoined above the figure; the 
F ? other forms in the following group are placed 
& ¢ below. If written on the line with the figure, 
r likelihood, homeward, few dollars, fire department, they might be confused with a word 
towerd, awkward, upwerd The s is seldom added te the forms for 
the plural; the transcriber will know whether 
~ ~ ' — to type gallon or gallons when he has tran- 
(COMPARISON of the same stroke, joined ed a an: di , o2 “2 
. . ° . . one oO wé, ana time would be use 
and disjoined, is particularly helpful in fix- , waget “2 = oo 
; ; . : ~ essly consumed in adding an s to the short- 
ing in mind many of the most useful suffixes h 
; and outline 
—for example, -ic and -ical; -al and -ality; 
\ ar (er or or) and -arity; -ment and -mental; 
-fy and -ification; -ble and -bility; comma-s 
and -city; ish and -ship; -est and -estic; -nd 5s. s o < § - eS €44 
\ and -imity; -md and -imity: Sf = =F: ’ i | 
. — ' - — al 4 a a - J , 
) ; wa On Cnr — | rae 
- 
i] ” in. QC 2—— 
= “May be jeined safely im precticn! Gictetion 





— 
a 7 
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. ) 
CU 
. > " 
. s 4s < 4 se 4 9 
. > ) ; of 
9 
« 
) > QoQ 
> 
ps 
$5; 5 hundredweight (cwt $500; 5,000; $5,000 
5 $ 5 $5 ’ 5 miles on 
hour; 5 miles per hour (m. p. aA 5 hours per week 
5 revolutions per minute (7.p.m 5 pounds (ibs.); 
5 horse power h. ~ s { 5S bushels 5 
barrels cet square feet; 5 cubic feet; 5 linear 
feet > Jrancs > gaiions per cent per cent per 
annum 5 lock 5 cents 5 degrees 5 degrees 


Fahrenhest degrees centigrade; 5 years of age 





AND now st for good measure, here is a 
brief drill on the largest cities of the United 
States This cities drill, and the on the 
Vocabulary words (see page 220 for the 
shorthand) will vary your practice of the 
lists given in your textbooks. The words of 
the Short Vocabulary in Chapter Twelve 


should be as thoroughly mastered as the Brief 
Forms of »f the Manual. 


the 


first six chapters 


“~ 2 
( y 
— d <> 
/ 
F i) 
¢ oO 4 4 e 9 
ee 
v) - < — 4 i. 
’ ( 
“ , 
) 
a . 7 - 
yy. 7 a > < 
( - b 
_— ~~ 
4 q $< a t 
“Dp be oO < 
, ) a 
< . A 
Po 
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Philadeiphia, Pa.; De 
Calf Cleveland, Om 


New York City; Chicago, Ill 
trout, Mich.; Los Angeles, 
St. Lowis, Mo.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Washington, D. ( 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Buffalo, N. } Mimneapolts 


Minn.; New Orleans, La.; Cincinnati, Ol Newark 
N. J.; Kansas City, M Seattle, Wash.; Indianapolis 
Ind . Houston, Tes R cnestev N } [ wistuide 
Ky.; Jersey City, N. J.; Portland regon luombns 
Ohio; Oakiand, Calif T'oled hs enver, Col 
Dallas, Tes Atlanta rmingham j Mem 
phius Tenn St Paul Minn fkron , , 
4ntonio, Tex Promdence, R. 1 Syracuse, N. } 
Omaha, Nebr 


DRILI 


Contrasting a fen ther words with those 
of the Short | ecabulary of 


VOCABULARY WORDS 








CHAPTER TWELV! 

Abstract bstruct 3 mmodats a mmodate 
accomplish a mpar j nistrator sdministra 
tion, administratris fid t, plaintiff sfraid fray 
wr freight America dimer , i 1 appitca 
tion biank, proved ppr 3 rch , tectural 
argue, argument, agres sg? nt tf, assistant 
assistant general manager {tiants Pacin attach 
attachment sttorne) rn ner attract at 
tractive, yulnor gufhor ‘ utomobile gut 
avoid (void avoidance 

Bankrupt, hankrup p kkeeper untant bw 
vreau rrou dttle rough ristmas rr " 
dence credits sen citize f il ' im 
civilisation clerk er momer mmercia 
compare, comparison mpara ¢ nsequences ” 
clusions, Congress of the United ates nme ns 
constitution, mstiftution nioersation rporation 
crop), corporate, coupon, curiosity 

Deceive, deceit, default, devote (defendant lem 
ocvatic, Democratic Party, republican Republican 
Party, resignatior lesignate, disagree lisagreement 
disappoint, disappointment, d usstor “ iid 
tinct (distinguish listant disturt distribute 
doctrine docked duct ; ked me eis 
getically, English England New I md, ¢ 
estate yesterday r east ea noe sch subject 
executor ea uivis ‘ f ’ ' | cnt 
familtar simular fam future fortur 

Glorious, warehouse tf wu f | head uv 
ters, house whose ‘ nd ’ much ‘7 
independent ind Pensa é cnstitutl mefitul " 
vestigation pur ’ ’ , te 
legislature eaisiator é fio 3 é kemise 
luxcury, ‘ ’ ‘ ’ ’ 
isttigation , nm rer mer mer , é 
messenger, misdemeanor. mor market 
negotiate hserve pr , ; * 
cupy); parcel, parcel ¢ part pa gers, patron 
pattern patent f yi , , per tu“ 
prosecute Practice fr 3 f ” , fr 
probability, propert pur publica n. Pub hes 
functional, punctn ) upil, purple (propel 

Remainder reminder wholesale salesmen scarce 
scaraty securu retar J fure signif nt 
(significance silent silence i, pilot special 
(spea or speech pect f f cet ‘ tem 
(says subsequent substitution lestitution success 
ful succeed succeeded sympatheti testimomial 
testimony, test, tas text unavoidable, avoidable 
wniversity anmiverse ur ervsaiity universally vert 
ety, werdict vote voter vot mies houseunrfe, 
howseunves 

. . e 
. TAKE a live erest via ire g 
Put life into everything. Put in more than 
enough to fill the job right. When you are 
entitled to promotion you wil] get it. If it 
does not come from your present emplover, it 


wil] come from another.—F.E.K 
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Vocabulary Word Drill 


Contrasting a few other forms with the 
Short Vocabulary of Chapter Twelve 





( . J = - 14 ~ f 
6 
} 
a ¢ fo > é 
f £ 4 
) an / f 
£ | ? . ( 4 A } 
| | 2. 
¢ VV), ry? ; \ XQ ys — he 7 
X v ) . / J 
\ es 
~ = _ 
¥ - a s 
‘ > o Pe] ) i & ‘a 4 eS c 5 o-™ 
< 
) T j 
d YY J 
) } f I ZL vee te = a 
; _ 
: i ‘a 
. | A } c “ 
) | y 
A A 4 = 
) | -7$ & f 
) y, 
/ j y | ( ¢ { ~ 
¢ (2 J ) a U 
, 4 é 
| ¢ ‘ 
te | 
| t ALA ¢ 4 c f f _ 2 ” 
} 
. 'C5 j 
< j ' 
| > t j ' ( 
i s 7 7 3 ™ 
7 
| 
4 ‘ P f > u 4 , , 4 
- . ( 
- 
2 6 ) 
> ) 2 4 — 
2 
J = ( } \ X 
4 
y , 4 X 2 os ty — 
2 } , , 
} Ca = 
a ‘aF | 
> rh { 4 . , a Ps i. 
— 
C » ‘a | > 
) ’ Q 
‘ AL + — 
- a 6 u y . < 2 
| 3 ’ / A JS s& ¢ ‘ 
. | ? 
? ( : | A QW bo we Y } 
- ¢ 
é 47 Yi sé 
t C » Cc , C . ‘| > ¢ 
: ( a p 4 ) > 
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NOW, WHY SPLIT INFINITIVES? 


A counter question proposed by one who feels impelled to take up 
the cudgels in defense of the seemingly threatened proprieties 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


Professor of English, Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


; That insidious thing called the ‘split infinitive’ 
of enlarging its consequences like a split in a hemlock log 


insidious because it has @ wey 
Personally | am all for it. / 


would as soon split an infinitive as split an egg.’ 


PPARENTLY a good many people con- 
sider the “split” infinitive a matter of 
some importance. Whether they de- 

plore it or welcome it, they seem to regard it 
as a significant thing. It is one of the items 
most likely to be brought up in any popular 
discussion of correct 
time. Some of us 
in the 
even a 
more attention than it deserves. If it is to be 


English, at the 
may feel that this detail 
rd-order—it is not 


present 


arrangement of wo 
question of grammar—has received 
then one might as 
bottom of it 


mentioned af all, h 
well take the 


ywever, 


trouble to go to the 
To judge by the attitude of some present 
day writers, we might suppose that they were 
Waging a wal 
nical 
infinitive. They 


finitives to show us that they can. Of course 


f independence against a tyran- 


rule which forbade them to “split” an 


p 
seem to enjoy splitting in 
thing one likes with language 


one “can” do any 
mete out punish 


Nobody has any 
} 


ose who do not choose to obey 


power to 
ments against t! 
the rules 
Indeed, there are no 
1 +) / 


yf arbitrarily fixed regulations prescribed by 


“rules,” in the sense 
1ority. If certain ways of say 
b that 
very 


a supreme au 
than others, then 
which are in the 
nature of things, the English language being 
as it happens to be. When a writer ignores a 
real principle of good English, he simply fails 
to secure the desirable effect which he might 
otherwise 
lack of comprehension which may weaken our 
confidence in his statements. This is the only 
kind of “penalty” lating a rule,” but 
it is not easy to 


ing things are better 


is true tor reasons 


have produced, or else he reveals a 


for “vi 
escape 
Now, the much-talked-of “rule” against 
“splitting” infinitives was an unfortunate no- 
tion, because it represented bad pedagogy. It 
is poor teaching to tell people that they must 
not do this or that, when you do not make any 
intelligent effort to show them why, or when 
(as has often happened in the “correction” of 
split infinitives) what you ask them to do in- 


—Stephen Leacock 


j ybjectionable 


is generally much more 


stead is unnatural ar therwise 
The 
effective 

The skillful writers whose work is most free 
from faults did not attain their perfection by 


positive method 


constantly trying not to do certain things. By 
actively applying the right principles, they 
automatically escaped all manner of errors 
which they probably never realized they were 
in danger of committing. If the acknowledged 


masters of { 


English prose have usually avoided 
awkwardness in their | 


landing of inhnitive 
as n +) 
t 


phrases, we need 1 imagine it they were 
constantly guarding against “splitting”; the 
chances are that they never thought about it 


at all 


ASIDE from the 


fa merely nega 


tive rule, however, the conventional opposition 
to “split” infinitives has been largely ineffec 
tive because (as already hinted) it represents 
the treating of a mere symptom rather than 
fi the disease which causes it his is shown 
by the way most textbooks wrrect” (with 

» hint as to why) the split tives which 
they cite is example | su eed only 
n rendering more obscure the sou prin 
ciple of composition which actually does lie 
hidden in the “rule” against “split” infini 
tives, however unfortunate this negative rule 
has been in its manner of approach. But be 
fore we go into the analysis of this “error,” 
it will perhaps be well for us to consider the 


nature ot ur intinitives in 


COMPARED with infinitives in other lan 
guages, the infinitive in English is a rather 
peculiar thing. Other languages, as a matte: 
f course, employ the infinitive as a single 
word, since it represents an idea as clearly 
unified as that of any one word. Whereas in 
English we say “He wanted to leave,” in 


French one says simply “Il voulait partir.” 
The fact that it really ts a single word in 
English is easy to demonstrate. Look up any 
verb in the dictionary; as definitions, you will 
always find a series of infinitives, which it 
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would never have occurred to any dictionary- 
maker to “split,” for they are indivisible units. 
Sut the verb which you look up is itself just 
as truly an infinitive as any of its definitions, 
and logically should be preceded by #o, in the 
Same way 

The obvious reason for not printing the par- 
ticle to in front of every verb in the dictionary 
(as it is grammatically implied) is simply 


ieteeh of 


that it would dis » the appearance of alpha- 


betical arrangement, and make verbs somewhat 
less easy to find. We might well consider it 
quite reas ynable vever, to tuse the infini 
tive with its fo into a single word, as we have 
lone with today, tonight. and tomorrow, t 
stance, t rh some people still join them 
nly with a é 


Wuy d we I ng! . spe aking pe ple use fo 


with our infinitives, anyway The complete 
answer would be a ng story, but the essen 
tial facts can be stated briefly In Old English 
e true nitive was a single word, as it 
remains now in other languages. In construc 
tions where it was preceded by to, this was 
simply the lina preposition, and the in 
itive was its ob treate as a verbal 
noun in the dative ise, and having the r 
respon ling ise-e! g N ] ng ag 


lropped off in modern usage 


Thus, in the beginning, the particle really 


meant “to it was 1 more a part of the 
infinitive itself than any preposition is part 
of its object. O irse, we no longer think 
yf the mstruction in that way lf we did 

liscussior pl nfinitives uld pos 


1 nitive i i ol ‘ s 
it w rut ere Ord 0] 
Englisl here wa ‘ i tinctior 
het wee Sa idve s | Same 
words « n eitie way nd the 
loose vor I let permitted prepositions to 
trail after their objects, so that it is some 
times hard t tell whether they are preposi 

trons rT merely idverbs 

Sx in wl it are reporte 1 te } ive beet the 
lying words of the ancient Anglo-Saxon poet 
aedmot I ? the isel to,”* ne 
might consider “me an indirect object, and 
to i Iver! | | nt lay la vuage mnie 
vould é t entirely else say 
tring t 1s¢ Nté Any stu t ot 
Anglo-Saxo vill ! however t the 





preposition was not thrown about in this loose 
way when its object was an tnfimitive, nor was 
it separated from that object by any inter- 
vening word Apparently such an arrange- 


ment was instinctively avoided, in this case, 


*House!l pelied hus! in Anglo-Saxo is an old word for 
the Holy Communior Bring i employed here as & 


translatior 
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because it would have been considerably less 
clear. 

We can see also that to with an infinitive 
object is getting away from its basic meaning 
f “place” to the figurative sense of something 
like purpose. At any rate, explain it as we 
may, a closer bond of unity was evidently 
felt to exist in this kind of phrase, so that it 
was not to be divided though at that time the 
“infinitive,” as such, was quite complete with 


out the to 


r , 

HE preposition which once preceded the ir 

finitive only in certair nstructions, long ag 

extended its accompanin l use fa 

es whatever I Va re ir part yf 

tne I tive whic i el] be é g 
zed as su witl l e tw have be 
me a unit, the equiva t 1 single w 

[The mere fact that we wr em separately is 
t mecessarily ver I " f we are 
toriously illogical 5 etails For 

stance we vrite Se t [Da sch i 
ise, and sch teacher a gle words, but 





Are the latter any less t mpound w is? 
Wou anyone drean separating their ele 
ne s | nserting an 

Some degree 1 awkwa $s in a sentence 
s always produced by separating parts which 
elong lose togethe iF the case { the 
split” infinitive ve we need not insist 
Ipor this aspect, c some ing ese 
vhi seems m I s a 
lisease f wil itive is ery 
mmonly a “sympt nt is that the 
word w h happe an inhi e will 
sua be ind t elo vhere let 
te easons W i ¢ i | see 





LET us look at a few examples w ippea 
to be tal ly LV T ywwed 4 
evised versior whic e awkwardly place 
adverb 1s restored t s Naia 1 em] ati 
position 


The manager felt called upon to decisively assert 


his power 


The manager felt called pon ft assert his power 
decisively 

He was ashame ‘ fp h ntfece hie cir 

He was ashamed to confess s sin publicly 

The speaker must f - finite plat . on 
to adequately treat his su 

The speaker must follow a definite plan in order 
to treat his subject adequatels 

A good player will not wish te unnecessari fiend 


his opponent 
A good player will not wish to offend his opponent 
unnecessarily 


IN each of these four examples, the adverb 
gains a final emphasis by coming at the end of 
the sentence. This effect is obvious, but there 
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is another principle which, though not so im- 
mediately apparent, has an important influence 
upon the word-order. According to conven- 
tional grammar, each one of these adverbs 
would be considered a modifier of the verb; if 
we analyze the thought, however, we see 
clearly enough that the idea expressed by the 
adverb modifies, rather, the entire predicate, 
the complete action expressed by the verb and 
its object together 

In the natural conceptions which the sen- 
tences form, decisively modifies not simply to 
assert but to assert his power, publicly modi- 
fies not simply to confess but to confess his 
sin, adequately modifies not simply to treat but 
to treat his subject, and unnecessarily modifies 
not simply to offend but to offend his opponent. 
This application of the adverb to the entire 
predicate can hardly be effective unless the 
verb and its object are kept together. It is 
true, in general, that an adverb may come be 
fore the verb it modifes as well as after it, 
but when the verb happens to be an infinitive, 
the case is somewhat special. 

To “correct” our first example by writing 
‘The manager felt called upon decisively t 


assert his power,” would be to produce some 


thing at least as objectionable as the split in 
finitive, if not more so, because the adverb 
would then be treated as if it modified called 
upon. Such a rearrangement of any of these 
examples will inevitably seem artificial, am- 
biguous, or both, and a similar situation will 
be found wherever the infinitive is the object 
1f a verb, as infinitives very commonly are 
Evidently the adverb should come after the 
infinitive and its object, mot merely in order 
that the infinitive may remain inviolate, but 


| 


in order that the adverb itself may be unmis- 


takable in its application. This arrangement 


is clear and emphatic, as well as natural. 


MR. LEACOCK believes that “the split in- 


finitive has made its way into our language by 
sheer merit”; that it “can say what nothing 
else can.” Other people have expressed simi- 


lar views, but the kind of evidence they usu 


ally present is hardly convincing. They offer 
us some other kind of unnatural expression 
in preference to which we are expected to 
choose the split infinitive as the lesser evil. 
Here is the dilemma as presented by a news- 
paper editorial : 


For example, should ome say, “He failed com 
pletely to understand the question” or “He failed to 
completely understand the question”? It is obvious 
that the meaning of the second expression is entirely 
different from that of the first, and the split 
form is needed in order to convey the impression of 
partial understanding 


Now it may fairly be pointed out that 
neither of the expressions quoted is quite sat- 
isfactory. It is sot “obvious” at all that the 
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two are different in meaning. The first one 
“He failed completely to understand the ques 
tion,” is ambiguous. One cannot be certain 
whether it results from a desire to avoid split 
ting an infinitive (without kn wing why), or 
whether it is an almost equally awkward at 
tempt to make completely modify failed. Bot! 
sentences are t only unnecessary, but un 
natural 

The established which is also unmis 
takably clear, and 
intended, would be, according to the meaning 
either : 


, : 
secures eXaclly the empnasis 


He completely failed to understand the question 


He failed to understand the question completely 

In the second meaning, the only one i 
which there is any question of splitting the 
infinitive, the idea represented by complete!) 
modifies not merely to understand, but the 
entire predicate to understand the question 
The matter of splitting an infinitive is only 
incidental here; the fault is really the dist 
tion of emphasis by putting an acve n the 
wrong place 
THOUGH this kind of analysis will be four 
to explain a large proportion of the split u 
hmitives which one ts like to find anywhere 
it will undoubtedly not explain ali of them 
Sometimes the adverb wh ves the “split 
ting” would not have been put in the sentence 
at all if the writer had paid more attent t 
the proper meanings of words. Consider this 
specimen: “inability to satisfactorily measur 


wp to the expectations and demands of his 


parents teachers.”* How can one “measure 
ip” without being “satisfactory Or this 
“If we are to proper understand the present 
1. ! | ! tr. ; ; ’ , m™ 
Gay reiations and dis ion organisms 
we must learn about their ancestry a . 
tory > Can inderstand ther wise 
than “properly (ie ld t misundet 
stand 
| i1.. ‘ 7. ' hie 
Many, note us example whi exnmibits 


a somewhat t 
“Owners will tell you that you can actually 





save enough to more than ver the small] 
monthly payments 
‘save,” oft course, 18 en ugh f cover or more 


than enough to cover the payments in questior 
‘ t 


ry 
HE RE are peopie w have gone to a great 
deal of trouble to dig up occasional split in 


finitives in the works of “standard” 


and who seem to think they have proved some- 
thing by doing so 
ter of looking for precedent, one could justify 
almost anything. Shakespeare put in the 
mouth of Caesar the words: “This is the most 


authors 


But if it is merely a mat 


*Journal of the N_.E.A.. February 1931. p. 50. col. 1 
**Wm. J. Miller, An introduction te Historical Geology 
D Van Nostrand Co. New York (1928 p. 1 
***Kelvinator advertisement, 1933 
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wnkindest cut of all,” but surely no one would 
seriously take his grammar for a model in 
this instance. Much worse kinds of awkward- 
ness than any ordinary split infinitive can be 
found in established “classics” of literature. 
And, we repeat, it is only a matter of awk- 
wardness, not an error of grammar at all. But 
what is our purpose? Is it to see how much 
carelessness we can “get by with,” or are we 
interested in making our expression as clear 
and effective as we can? 

When Mr. Leacock says that he is “per- 
sonally all for” the split infinitive, and that 


he “would as soon split an infinitive as split 
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an egg,” | can’t help wondering whether he 
does split eggs. But eggs and infinitives, after 
all, do not have a great deal in common, and 
I am inclined to believe that Mr. Leacock was 
just being amusing in that subtle British way 
which we Americans do not always quite un- 
derstand. For it is not the sort of thing that 
belongs with his easy, graceful style 

I have just reread for the nth time what | 
onsider the choicest gem of all his delightful 
essays, “The Decline of the Drama.” Need | 
add that it contains no split infinitives, nor any 
indication of effort to avoid them? Of course 


it doesn’t! 


Jubilee Celebrations Continue 


November sees three meetings pay tribute to Dr. Gregg—the Canadian Gregg 
Association, the New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, and the 
New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


“NM OLDEN Jubilee celebrations were con 
G ducted not only on November 12 in 
connection with the ninth annual meet- 

ing of the Canadian Gregg Association held 
at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada, and 
at the New York State Reporters’ meeting 
at Buffalo (see page 241), but on November 
19 as well, at the autumn meeting of the 
New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association. It is interesting to know that the 
proceedings of the first-named organization 
were conducted in both French and English, 
an experience that is unique in Gregg Short- 
hand conventions. And Mrs. Gregg endeared 
herself to the hearts of all when she re- 
f beautiful roses by 


sponded to the gilt 
addressing her remarks in both English and 
French. 


AN interesting feature of the Canadian lun- 
cheon was an auction sale of an Anniversary 
Edition Gregg Shorthand Manual, bound in 
full morocco, with “Golden Jubilee” imprinted 
on the cover in gold. The Manual was a con 
tribution of the Hunter Rose Company, otf 
Toronto, A spirited bidding took place, with 
the bids reaching a new high for a Gregg 
Shorthand Manual. $12.50 took the book, 
which Dr. Gregg immediately autographed 
for the successful bidder. The proceeds went 
to swell the Ster Santa Claus Fund 


THE highlight of the luncheon, which fol- 
lowed interesting addresses, was the presenta- 
tion to Dr. Gregg of a handsomely bound 
volume containing letters of congratulation, 
felicitations, and testimonials from teachers 
and schools throughout the length and breadth 


of Canada, many of which were beautifully 
illuminated. Mr. Edward C. Pace, Halifax 
County Academy, Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
making the presentation, called attention to the 
high esteem in which the teachers and writers 
of the system in Canada held Dr. Gregg, and 
expressed to him the Association's best wishes 
for many more years of successful and use- 
ful service to commercial education. 


AT the afternoon meeting Dr. Gregg gave a 
short history of shorthand in general and 
Gregg shorthand in particular, relating many 
of his experiences in bringing the system to 
the position it occupies today. 

Talks were also presented by Mr, M. C 
Roszell, of the Northern Vocational School, 
Toronto, Ontario, president of the Associa- 
tion; by Prof. C. E. Walker, Queen’s Uni 
versity, Kingston; Miss M. F. McKenzie, 
Shaw’s Deer Park School, Toronto; Victor 
Sprott, Sprott Commercial College, Inc., 
Montreal; Dr. W. D. Tait, McGill University, 
Montreal; J. R. Rousseau, O'Sullivan College, 
Montreal; Mrs. Irene Hulbert, Canada Busi- 
ness College, Hamilton; A, S. H. Hankinson, 
Commercial High School, Montreal; Charles 
E. Zoubek, editor of the Gregg News Letter; 
and Miss Dorilla Goyette, O'Sullivan College, 
Montreal. 


THE Association elected as president for 
the ensuing year Mr. R. E. Clemens, of the 
Canada Business College at Hamilton, On- 
tario; as vice-president, Mr. A. S. H. Hankin- 
son; and to the executive committee, Mr. Ros- 
zell, Mr. F. W. Ward, of Gregg College, 
Toronto: Mr. J. M. Rosser, of St. Thomas 
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Business College; Mr. Henry Armstrong, of 
the Western Technical and Commercial High 
School, Toronto; and Mr. Fred Jarrett, of 
the Toronto Gregg office. Miss Jean Crerar, 
of T 


, 
ronto, was reelected secretary 





Presentation of Canadian 


Limitation of space prevents our giving you 


the picture of the entire gathering at this lun 
eon. We are reproducing, however, the central 
ngures at tix Sp ake " tabl ur g the 


presentation of the albun eft to right, Mrs 


Irene Hulbert; Mr. Pace presenting the book 
to Dr. Gregg: Chairman Rousseau: and Presi 
dent Roszell 
geet ( a sessior n “Highlights 
the Teaching of Commercial Educati 
the uregg short and tea ers ft cw y rk 
City listened to some highlights in the s 
tory of Gregg Shorthand, and the story 
Dr. Gregg was told \ symposium—Fifty 
Years of Gregg Shorthand—took the form « 
a pictorial review with a running comment by 


the secretary of the organization, A. A. Bowl 


The first picture showed the little chur 
in the village f Rockcorry, Ireland, where 
the story begins, for it was while watching 
a friend reporting a sern the i 
preacher that the elder M Gregg was 
spired to have all his children learn the art 
and as a result, John, but ten year f age 
began the study f shorthand. an art whicl 
became his life work. Among the many 
others shown were pictures of the office 


in which he finally completed his invention 
of Gregg Shorthand; of 62 Dale Street, Liver- 
pool (where he first taught the system); of 
himself at the age of ten and of twenty; of 
the first edition of “Light-Line” phonography ; 
of the first class in Boston, Massachusetts. 
This was followed by tributes from some 


of the pioneers of shorthand teaching in New 
York. Mr. Walt Mechler, who spoke for the 
assembled group, recalled the early days of the 
Association, and the struggles of the system 


th East. He 


at that time for a foothold in the 





explained that the Gregg t ers in those 
lavs were ew ! Dut what we 
lacke l A yY mace i} if 
c i i " tremend 
(,ral! ! 
Rallroom A 
It was M M« ‘ vered Mart 
Dupraw ne I s student vho is wor 
eminence in the aln { thand And he 
nr I { l t ‘ : { ‘ : 
t it t \ : | } ‘ 
lal te s i 
te > : c > 
4 ers net tea 
: mee i ] 1 their 
lems vould 1 have 
been possible ex G S thand 
Realiza 1 i i gratu 
ator xt ) (yr e Golder 
lubile the ‘ 
Mir Osca Sheppa , e first 
Uregg iss re ‘S _ommerce 
s woke mh ix i i Mr ] v 
ng | va | i | Live | ted 
States Secretarial S$ elivered a message 
on behalf of the private schools; and Dr. Her 
bert A. Tonne, of New York University, 
spoke on behalf of the colleges and univer- 
sities 


Dr. Gregg responded feelingly, with his 
thanks for the very kind things they had said 
about him and for the many expressions of 
good will that had been extended to him by 
the members of the Association 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





TRANSCRIPTION COMPETITION 


Monthly transcription speed project, on which the annual compe- 
tition is based, offers practical training for future employment tests 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


OW closely does our Transcription 

Project approximate the type of test 

given by employment managers? This 
was the question that presented itself to me 
this morning as I pondered this article. What 
type of test do they use on beginners apply- 
ing for stenographic jobs? What are the 
speed and accuracy requirements? How are 
they rated? What are the dictation and tran- 
scription speeds? What is the typing speed? 
With a telephone handy in a city like New 
York, it was easy to find out. 


QOUR first conversation was with Miss Flor- 

ence Wirtenson, head of the Employment Di- 

vision of one of the typewriter companies. In 

interviewing and placing stenographers, she 

probably has seen a wider range of ability— 

and contacted a wider range of requirements 
than most of us. 

“Of what does your stenographic test for 
beginners consist ?” 

“Two letters with a total of about three 
hundred words, the first letter dictated at 9U 
words and the second at 100 words, both to be 
set up accurately and neatly, and typed in not 
more than twenty minutes.” 

“Is the same test given to stenographers 
with experience ?” 

“No. The dictation is given at 100 to 110 
words a minute to experienced stenographers, 
with approximately the same ratio increase in 
transcription speed.” 

“Of what does the typing speed test con- 
sist?” 

“A fifteen-minute test. The material used 
is a letter of about one and one-half pages, 
single spaced, and a little bill to be set up. 
These must be typed in the fifteen-minute 
period with not more than seven errors, or 
at the rate of 60 words a minute.” 

“Isn't that a—well, a pretty stiff typing 
test?” 

“You would be surprised to see the emphasis 
now being placed by employers on typing 
speed. A good many of our applicants 
qualify.” 


WE were interested to learn that while allow- 
ance is made for nervousness, resulting in a 
typographical error or two, the letters, to be 
acceptable at all, must be well placed on the 
paper, with good even margins around the 


copy. The applicant must be able to set up 
a neat and attractive letter on a letterhead. 

In rating the transcript one credit is de- 
ducted for each typographical error, one credit 
for each wrong punctuation, two credits for 
spelling and two for transcription errors. In- 
ability to transcribe is generally due to badly 
executed notes, I was told And, if finally 
decipherable, notes that are poorly written 
require much more time to read than is 
necessary where a reasonable correctness of 
execution has been developed. The remedy 
suggested was that students pay more atten- 
tion to writing good notes. 


DESIRING to follow the matter up further, 
we next talked with Miss Marie Doyle, head 
of the New York State Employment Service 

“Our test given to Junior stenographers, 
those, that is, between the ages of 18 and 21 
with less than a year’s experience, is com- 
posed of two letters (approximately 300 to 
400 words) dictated at 100 words a minute, 
and to be transcribed in ten minutes. A 
stenographer is rated ‘good’ if she transcribes 
the test in seven minutes. 

“Tests may be taken progressively to what- 
ever speed has been attained—at 100 words, 
120 words, or 140 words a minute—and the 
applicant is classified accordingly. A typing 
speed of 50 words a minute is considered 
‘good,’ although applicants are accepted with 
a speed of 45 words. Five errors are allowed 
on the ten-minute test.” [Same as in the 
Competent Typist Test which appears in this 
magazine. | 


A COMMON typing fault, Miss Doyle finds, 
is faulty stroking. Typists complain that the 
space bar sticks when in reality they are strok- 
ing very unevenly, which causes the keys to 
pile up. 

The remedy suggested was “machine tran- 
scription and plenty of it.” As soon as the 
student has progressed sufficiently in short- 
hand and typing to be able to take dictation 
and to type with a reasonable degree of flu- 
ency and speed, emphasis should be placed on 
the typewritten transcript until the student 
becomes so thoroughly experienced in the 
work that he can take a piece of material and 
transcribe it without undue stress or difficulty. 
The best deterrent of “test fright” is reserve 
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T ranscription Speed Project 


(Report your record om this test to your teacher to be entered with the school report 
that is sent @s once @ year 
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shorthand and typing speed, and experience in 
transcribing 

Miss Doyle also recommends that students 
pay more attention to the kind of notes they 
write, because t stenographers writing the 


hest shortha make the most efficent tran- 


scripts 


. 
EACH : n this magazine we have en 


a you student tenograpny t ht 
yourselve ) ving the 
qua i VV i i Ss al 

\ 7 
yrract Wi na [ 
er é \ i l \ W i 

] { eT t W | 
ert 1 i ‘ lf 

triv I e ce 

ate | s 1 can be 

' ‘ 
V i Y re ifficulty 

, ' 
an cin} yi c 4 
yy 
PHE 1 ' given here 
, 

‘ t practical en 
p \ el r em] rie t 1ses 
As a m t yment managers 
f many compa nelu yr some branches 
f the government service. are using GREGG 
WRITER tests exclusively in rating their steno 
graphic applicants. The measure of success 
that you attar n at rT test may theretore 
, , ' er ' 
pe det nitely i! reaseqd by trie SKlil le el pe 
m these projects \ j trans | ! if 

1 } , 
project will ited as VS 
] 0 “ ¢ t : err r 
pur 1 “ ‘ | 
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We g A lat s equire the business 
ke hal t £ t shorthand notes for 
sense and » get " fa placement a 
punctu 7 neg Understanding of 
y t y r v 
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aby g i Ww “ D 1 

4 s } s 

ca x s " } hef e ¢ 

. your ¢ s 

x f ‘ 

: 
efore the py is taker l woU . 
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juirement nm the | stenographer 
expected to keep her job 

3. Two credits will be deducted for each error in 
spelling 

4. Two credits will be deducted for each error in 
transcription. 


A TRANSCRIPT having more than three 
credits deducted will not qualify. This allows 
for three errors carrying one credit loss, or 
two errors carrying a one- and a two-credit 
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loss. This would mean that if there were two 
misspelled words in the copy (except where 
the same word occurs more than once), two 
errors in transcription, or one spelling error 

; 


and one transcription ert 1 each case carry- 


ng a loss of four credits, the transcript would 
ve disqualified. Is this " 
These standards ipy x i t se set ip | y 
employment flices Che 1 arbitrary 
1 » you will d \ exa g 
tra ipti \ 
| i ent s ] the p .< 
f “trying f aphic posi 
I ea ] ects The 
acher, then, will be the e1 ment manager 
The Tra ption Proje vill be the test 
Read vel st, t ‘ un that you 
ersta e\ \ ng } it make 
i | ind es ont | Ss reading 
will be charged aga t anscribing 
Be businesslike and efficient in handling 
s assignment. You are within a few months 
graduation and the situa n I seeking a 
sitior Your attitude towa ir work will 
ca al factor in wl t 1 succeed 
; . 
I ROM the shorthand es gauge the amount 
I space re ured for t ( I ele anscript 
t} at ¥ ] in arrang¢ i al st ps Or 
you ypewriter a gly Tell them 
Miss Margaret Millet nother well-known 
mployment manager, begged us, “that there ts 
1 right-hand margin P ent of your let 
r is very important, and s 1 will not 
ave time to rewrite a test, learn to visualize 
rom your shorthand notes the amount of type 
written copy vil \ rly arranged 
tter, or one that is easonably neat in 
ippearance, will not be a table in our Tran 
SCFiT per Lompe 
If you have t alre : e O. A. T 
lunior and Se le so this 
nonth, Pra e on ests will focus at 
I i ingen \ ir eve ft 
more artistic results " what you 
ire d £ Remen C ess lette cnNar 
acterizes 1 al my « as efh 
ent and re y i and «slovenly 
Many isa . the O. A. 7 
ests to ga i p active 
py It sa mp i S 
r , 
I HE n m 5 ; tra 
scribing speed for begit s, in this city at 


least, seems to be approximately twenty words 
a minute. The minimum speed required for 
entering our competition will be fifteen words 
a minute. This means you should have a 
transcribing speed on your daily assignments 
of at least fifteen words, when you begin in- 
tensive businesslike transcription of these 
projects. You must definitely improve that 
speed, until you are better-than-average in 
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your transcription skill. A good student will 
have qualified on the 100- or 120-word short- 


hand speed test, 50- to 60-word Competent 
Typist Test, and will have a transcription 
speed of from 30 to 40 words a minute. See 
how s 1 you an acquire this { ency 
Will ers f se write promptly tf the 

Proje Charts ent a ll 
me ft ¢a nt t ins ASS 
entere I iwa sw 

T 5 t s ak 8 he es ¢ is c 
the f [ and ge May, w © giver 
a years subs [ e Gr WRITER 

I € n % t st IV erave hese 
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practical lt tnere a iny Ss we 
shall apy writing promptly 
Every é ( s w get se 
on y i i \ Ss p 
assig | t S I ‘ I Cad 
to follow " essfu sh. Hig 
est awards naturally go to the winners—al 
you can all be winners in you " mmunity 


if you try 


Streamlined Punctuation 


T is 


- g ll ; ’ t 
a generally accepted tact that the 


greater the number of our laws, the more 

frequently are they ignored. So it _wou 
seem to be with rules r pu tior Ex 
perience in rating the transcripts thousands 
of students and tenographers licates the 
need for streamlined punctuati n’ that can 
be applied in everyday dictation every day! 
If the simple rules b i nite pa oO! 
tne st ij Ww ave 
less tr in con g applying 
the less fre ie lv 1 " “ the « : 
$10n arises 

The mma loubted! e most abused 
least unders " nos ! lessly u 
yf tire pu i narKs Li i 
‘subtle uses i ‘ ma we sha 
mceri urselves wit Line I t nm 
R! AD the ving se c \ pe 


writer when not in use s ild be carefully 
- “read ‘ ; ; +] a. ] ; j " 
overed so that it will not collect dust 


This is how some stenographers wrote it 


Your typewriter when not in use, should be 
carefully covered so that it will not collect dust. 

Your typewriter, when not in use should 
earefully covered, so that it will not collect dust 


Let us take another sentence: 
“As a matter of fact there is no one with 
whom I would rather dine than with you.’ 
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How many commas would you use, and where 


would you put them? 

“If you do not transcribe this letter cor 
rectly I shall be very much disappointed.’ 
Where would you put the comma and why? 

Ay on 

The ¢ “ } en 
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4 se ire 
x 8 ‘ “ ‘ & 
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g , é nt the mean 

g el we set it off with 
ma 

“Upon entering » oie promptly re 
moved i i f i uit 
\ga ve ave an element t : m and 
I i 

A cryst mareant ist , ad 
to secure the st results joes not require 
acomma! But “The cool, dark shade of the 
wood was inviting’ does; because, while 


crystal modihes clear in the first sentence and 
does not therefore take a comma, both cool 
and dark modify wood, and the comma is used 
to set off each of a series of modifying words 
Other examples might be: A dark, stormy 
might—both dark and stormy modifying 
night; a fresh, cool breeze and a deep, rugged 


nature But we would (Coutiaued ow page 236) 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


OGA Bracelet 


Margaret Class, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Fountain Pen 


Edna Cunningham, High 
Sheol, Old Town, Maine 


Gold Pin 
Nita Repucel, Senior High 
School, Mansfield, Masses 
chusetts 
Arleen Griffith, Benson 


Bchool of Commerce 
Clovis New Mexico 


Lillan Levesque, High 
School, Agawam, Masss- 
chusetts 

Mary Emma Spriggs, High 
School, Portsmouth, Obio 

Mary Kreienik Junior 
College Eveleth, Minne 
sotea 

Mary Ellen Crawford, Senior 
High Belk Johnstown 
Pennsylvania 

Isabelle Jarrett. High Sehool 
Cambridge, Maryland 


Marjorie Brock, Eastern Higt 


School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Silver Pin 
Audrey Ferguson High 
Schoo! Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 
Jeannette Ziolkowska, Saint 
Ann's Commerciel Schoo! 
Buffalo, New York 


Betty Thornton, Jolnmston 
School of Business Bill 
ings, Montane 

Doris Herbert, Saint 
Katharine Commercial 
School Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Jone Sam, Technical Sehool 
Fresno, California 
Carolyn Kourls and Char 
lotte Studebaker, Senior 
High School Johnstown 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Elizabeth Greaver 
Dunsmore Business College 


Staunton Virginia 

Anna Kreanowska, Ursuline 
Academy Wiimington, 
Delaware 

Raymond Dupris High 
School, Sanford, Maine 

Constance Kennedy College 


of Commerce, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 

Marjorie Resnick, Dickenson 
Memorial High School 
Clintwood, Virginia 

fona Anderson, High School, 
Minneota, Minnesota 
Elizabeth Godich, High 
School, Trafford, Pennay! 
vania 

Mabel Hein, Rhoades 

Behool for Secretaries, San 
Francisco, California 
Virginia Thayer, Logan 
High School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 

Helen Joyee and Rebeccs 
Pyle, Beacom College, W! 
mington, Delaware 

Doris Sieplinga, Senior Hig? 


School, Muskegon, Michigan 
Rite Murphy Mercy High 
School, Chirag Tilinols 


Anne Terlaan 
Fremont, Michigan 


Edna R. Jabs, High School, 


Bristol, Connecticut 


High School, 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
Violet Serio, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvanis 


O. G. A. Membership Test 
Mental Drawbridges 
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Jean M. Macke!, High School. 


High School. 


a a 


F co ~ Sally MeAree, Saint 





Bronze Pin 


I » Martt Saint Mar 
High School, New 
England. North Dakota 


Helen Drevans, Central 
High School, Alpens 
Mict 


ra H I 
Academy, Toronto 

Ontario, Canada 

Margaret Bray, High 
School, Milbank, South 
Dakota 

Mariys Thompson and Anne 
L. Sahr. High School 
Hutchinsor Minnesota 


Thomas the Apostle 
&< hool 
Lorraine 


Tilinots 
Senlor 


Chicage 
Billman 


High School, Maplewood 
Missour! 

Mildred Engel. Kramer 
High School, Columbus 
Nebraska 


Esther Gagnon and RBarhare 
Cobb, Bliss Business 
College, Lewiston 


Maine 
Mildred Neepor, State 
School of Agriculture 


Delhi. New York 

Peggy Namiotka, High 
School, Hatboro 
Pennsy!lvanta 

Ruth Hayes and Arlene 
Bober Josephinum High 
School. Chicago. Iilinots 

Fierence M. Trepanier. Hil! 
College. Weonsocket 
Rhode Island 

Gehmagne Henry, High 
School, Cambridge, 
Maryland 

Doris Melin Minnesote 
Civil Service Schoo! 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Catherine Frechette, Dolores 
Tdzikow sk! and Florence 
Burgermeister, St 
Mar \ } Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Elaine Honerkamp, Saint 
Peter High School, %& 
Charles, Missouri 

Eleanor Boston. Beacom 
College Wilmington 
Delaware 

Ellen Hughes, Aberdeen 
Business College, Aber 
deen, South Dakote 


Emma Jeanne Ryar Sacred 
Heart Commercial Schoo! 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dorothy Russell, Marion 
Dunnigan and = Mildred 
Grady, St. Nicholas 
High School, Wilkes Barre 
Pennsylvania 


Robert Wheatly. High 


School, Atlantic, lows 
Miriam Field. High School 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Betty Motsch. Saint Benedict 


Academy Erle Pennsy! 
vania 
Barbara Megathiin Cape 


Cod Secretarial School 
Hyannis Massa: husetts 
Marie Paule Trempe, 
Presentation of Mary 


School. Sutton (Brome) 
Canada 

Cecelia McCarthy. Boston 
University, Boston 


Massachusetts 
(Continued on page 242 
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January Test Material 


All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


ond insure accuracy im making out certificates January copy is good as membership tests 
watil February 25, 1939) 
I ; Preparing Te 
nstructions for freparing iests 
1) Use clean type (2) Do not erase, or strike over letters; typographical errors are not permitted 
3) Indent peragraphs either five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout the test. A lesser number 
than five spaces or a greater number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. (4) Double space siways 


between paragraphs 
spaces. (5) Type «a proper heading or 


clear and understandable, but brief. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Copy in vour best style the following statement re- 
leased December 31 by the President of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


A YEAR-END STATEMENT. The 


vear 1938, though not a big year as tar as 


business is concerned, was notable for im 
portant strides in research and engineering 
In the electrical field, it witnessed the intro 


duction or wider use of such contributions 


as the Sterilamp, which opens up new poss! 
control of bacteria, moulds, 


the Precipitron, which makes 


bilities in the 
and diseases 
it possible for the first time to clean air by 
electricity with thoroughness ; 
bines and hydrogen-cooled generators, which 
will increase the efficiency of power houses; 
n the study of nuclear physics, 
know ledge 


topping tur- 


adv ances | 


which promise important new 
about the structure of matter; and many 
other major advances, including new de 


velopments in metallurgy and insulation 
If general business becomes better during 
industry is in excellent 


1939, the electrical 


position to measure up to its opportunities 
The possibilities of electricity as a servant 
of industry and humanity are only beginning 


to be realized.—George H. Bucher. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Set up in attractive form the following copy appear- 
ing in “Retailing,”’ by G. Henry Richert. Use « separate 
sheet for the table of Illustrations (Part II) 


Part | 
RETAILING. There is no roval road to 


success in retailing. Whether they realize it 
or not, all successful retailers are students. 
They make use of their own past experi- 
ences or those of others in planning their 
store activities. 

In American retailing, the frontiers have 
not yet been closed. It is still possible for 
the energetic and ambitious young person to 


whether it be on single-spaced matter or 
caption on tabulated work in the 
Tests 


double-spaced, but do not use more than two 
Senior test. The wording must be 


should be properly punctuated 


look forward to the time when he will be 
the owner of his business. If he is to suc 
ceed, he 

The boy and girl entering the employ of 
the retail 


must be trained, however. 


a retail store should understand 


sales process, recognize customer types, and 


have ample merchandise information. If 
in addition, they are oriented in all the im 
portant divisions of store work, they will 
become much more valuable to their em 
ployers and can look forward with more 


assurance to the opportunities that owner 
ship of a retail store will afford 
The task of the small retailer and that of 


the largest retailing institution, when ana 
lyzed, fall into four main divisions No 
matter how humble or how large a store 


may be, its owner will find that he must buy 


merchandise, that he must advertise and sell 


this merchandise that he must keep some 


ind that the physical ap 


pearance and cond tion of the 


form of records 


must be 


store 


viven some attention 


Study the this phase of 


poss bil ties im 


own little business 


hus ness if owning your 

is your ambition. The stories of the Mer 
chant Princes down the pages of history are 
full of intrigue and romance. But first of 
all they knew their merchandise, their own 


limitations and possibilities, and the public 


Part Il 


MERCHANT PRINCES: Frank W 
Woolworth, facing 1: Marshall Field 
page 18; George Huntington Hartford, 38; 
Harry Gordon Selfridge, 70; Morton J 


May, 82; John Wanamaker, 108; A. B. C. 


page 


Dohrmann, 128; Timothy Eaton, 140; 
Aaron Montgomery Ward, 174; Isadore 
Straus, 198; J. C. Penney, 218; John G 
Bullock, 244; Isaac Gimbel, 272; J. J. 


Joslin, 294; Richard W. Sears, 310; Lincoln 
Filene, 346; J. L. Hudson, 374; Morris 
Rich, 396. 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing iw typing this test 


(Te find the gross samber of words you write, divide gross samber of strokes by 5; thew deduct teow words 
lor each error to get wet words written. The samber of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order te 
facilitate cownting the gross aumber of strokes writtes.) 


Strokes 

One of the earmarks of success is the desire to do things 58 

to a finish; to be as particular in doing small things as big 120 
things. The boy who is going to succeed is not satisfied to 18) 
do anything “pretty well,” or to leave things half finished 243 
Nothing but completion to perfection will satisfy the de- 299 
mand in him for the best. It is those who have this impera- 358 
tive demand for the best in their natures, and who will 414 
accept nothing short of it, that hold the banners of prog- 471 
ress, that set the standards, the ideals, for others. 526 
Some one has said that it is a race between negligence $81 


and ignorance as to which can make the more trouble. 635 

Many a young man is being kept down by what prob 683 
ably seems a small thing to him—negligence, lack of accu- 740 
racy. He never quite finishes anything he undertakes; he 798 
cannot be depended upon to do anything quite right; his R54 
work always needs looking over by someone else. Hun- 906 
dreds are getting small salaries in poor positions today be- 965 
cause they have never learned to do things absolutely right. 1027 

The majority of young people do not see that the steps 1082 


which lead to the position above them are constructed, little 1144 
by little, by the faithful performance of the common, hum. 1201 
ble, everyday duties of the positions they are now filling. 1262 
The things which you are now doing will unlock or bar the 1320 
door to promotion. 1340 

Many employees are looking for some great thing to 1391 
happen that will give them an opportunity to show their 1447 
mettle. “What can there be,” they say to themselves, “in 1505 
this dry routine, in doing these common, ordinary things. 1563 
to help me along?” But it is the youth who sees a great 1620 
opportunity hidden in just these simple services, who sees 1679 


a very uncommon chance in a common situation, a humble 1734 
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Strokes 

position, who gets on in the world. Itis doing things a little 1799 
better than those about you do them; being a little neater, 1859 
a little quicker, a little more accurate, a little more observ- 1921 
ant; it is ingenuity in finding new and progressive ways of 198] 
doing old things; it is being a little more tactful, a little 2043 
more cheerful, optimistic, a little more energetic, helpful, 2104 
than those about you, that attracts the attention of your 2162 
employer and other employers also. 2198 
No matter how meager your salary, you cannot, on your 2252 
own account, afford to let work go out of your hands with- 2309 
out your unqualified endorsement. 2344 
When you finish a thing you ought to be able to say to 2399 
yourself: There, I am willing to stand for that piece of 2457 
work. It is not pretty well done; it is done as well as I can 2520 
do it; done to a complete finish. I will stand for that. I am 2584 
willing to be judged by it. 2613 
Thoroughness characterizes all successful men. Genius 2668 

is the art of taking infinite pains. The trouble with many 2728 
young people is that they seem to think they can put any 2785 
sort of poor, slipshod, half-done work into their careers and 2847 
get first-class products. 2874 
Dickens would never consent to read before an audience 292% 
until he had thoroughly prepared his selection. It was his 2089 
practice to read a piece once a day for six months before 3047 
giving it in public. 3069 
Balzac, the great French novelist, sometimes worked 3121 

a week on a single page, and yet many a modern mushroom 3177 
writer wonders from whence came Balzac’s fame! 322¢ 
Reach to the highest. Cling to it. Take no chances with 3284 
anything that is inferior. Whatever your vocation, let qual- 3344 
3363 


ity be your slogan. —Orison Swett Marsden. 


(Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Do not risk the loss of your money by sending currency or postage through the mails 
unregistered for certificates or subscriptions. If not convenient to use money orders 
or checks for scattered orders, get our Credentials Stamps once or twice a year. 
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Some Facility Drills in 


HE value of O. G. A. practice is to 
emphasize the style that is required for 
stenographic efficiency, for shorthand 
notes that cannot be written with a good 
ree of accuracy and swiftness without 
erasing are not very practical. It would be 
better for the writer to take the individual 


wutlines which he thinks he can improve on 
and write them over a sufficient number of 
times, or until he is writing them to his entire 
satisfaction. The type of practice used in per- 
fecting notes is the kind that begets skill! 


And keep in mind that simply writing an out- 
line over five, ten, or a hundred times, doesn’t 
necessarily improve your notes It may make 
them worse! It depends upon the KIND of 


practice you are doing 


EACH year in the O. G, A. Contest some 


writers try to improve their style by erasing 
[The examiner counts each erasure against the 
fluency of the specimer How much better 


it would be, and what additional skill it would 
bring to the writer, if he would practice 
WRITING the characters that are giving him 
f dozen or a couple of 


trouble a cou 


hundred times if necessary before attempting 
his final copy of the test! The time lost in 
erasing could be definitely put t work in 


improving writing technique and skill 


[IN practicing the Contest Copy, pick out the 
dozen or so forms that you think you need to 


improve. Write each one a sufficient number 
»f times to be able to make it fairly correctly 
at will Then write the whole copy—tftrom 
dictation if possible. Study your notes again 
and see what other outlines need some indi 


vidual study and practice As each form is 
perfected, take up another until you have 
thoroughly mastered writing the entire 


O. G. A. Test. It will be surprising to see 


11 
i 


how much this sort of practice will im 
prove the quality of your daily assignments 
You will find yourself writing faster and more 
easily—and reading more confidently and 
accurately 

[The writer who makes his shorthand work 
for him is the one who knows his shorthand! 
Your ground-work is very important—and 
that is where these shorthand style studies 
come in. 


LET us take a little “warming-up” on the 
REVERSED CURVES studied last month. 
Observe how smoothly and snugly the circle 
fits up to the back of the first curve in the 
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Shorthand Penmanship 


ELAINE ULRICH 


Movement Exerc: 





first movement drill. .Write a good outline and 
retrace it a tew times tft get the teel | 
making it. A little finger-act mav be neces 
sary in the precise tur f the small circle 
but you must not pause in making the turn 
4 skillful writer w make these narrow 
S t turns almost gh ' 

THE STRAIGHT |] S k ea t 
make, a! tney ire i ee i < 
straight ! t ee able style 
that does rt ere etwe inva " 
a d and an nia " " " 

ther stroke ] s easier al é 
satisiying t write es atly and 
accurately! It provides a feeling of ntrol 
necessary to the utmost mastery of shorthar 
skill. 

OBSERVE that there is more of a slant 
the upward strokes, ¢ a i than on the dow 
ward charac ters . and ()ur exer =, 
for movement a1 lant w ve helpful t et 
you ff 

If you find that ye \ ate 
curve the downwa “ pre 
< es try ag K re r 

I rst ge A va I 
It straighte tna 4 n i la 
Rout it the please, a te é 
le | te y T Size | 4 
l ynward st rn tra y re j i 
circle? Tr 4 i ‘ 
stroke ere, t c Note \ < 

rcle stops at where s det 
nitely close D t " essa 
twirling of pe { 1, « ‘ Ape 

r off it while ‘ i e next 

itline. Conserve time a g 

y what y " ake 
Do you like writing the ad, at Facility D: 
m page 234? | pe u ecause there 
a sort | lilt if tne gay ires vt TT! t action 
in it. Wat ant and proportion, and close 
the circle neatly and expertly 

If you are a care write will be re 
flected the wavy y " e the next (1! 
sion) drill—it will be « é y the 
tion of your strokes and the way you handle 
the curves, the circles, and the slant of the 
downward strokes. Watch them! 

Fitting the circle up neatly to the junction 
of g and jin gauge nce mastered gives you 
a confidence that carries over into almost 
everything else you write. It is good judg 
ment to master the technique of this joimuing 


well, because it requires just enough precision 
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and accuracy and skill to make for better 
writing generally. Turn gauge upside down 
and you have jail. Easy, isn’t it? 


AGAIN, at the top of column 2, we have 
some simple straight lines, horizontal this time. 
You would imagine that everybody could make 
them properly. Well, most people do, but 
there are some writers who work so hard try- 
ing to push their pen or pencil through the 
paper that they have not learned to glide 
smoothly, easily, and lightly over it. Result: 
wabbly, thick curved strokes instead of trim, 
straight lines. Join circles smartly here, too. 

Develop as much speed as you can on the 
precision drill, after you have secured the 
knack of writing each character accurately 
and as nearly perfectly as you can make it. 

Observe that the slant of ¢ before r and / 
and after k and g is more vertical than in 
other combinations. Greater facility may be 
had where this simple technique is employed. 
Keep straight lines straight, make circles 
round and definite in size, and make good dif- 
ferentiations in lengths of all strokes. These 
pointers, coupled with fluency, should give you 
an acceptable O. G. A. style now. 


HERE are some more words from the Con- 
test Copy to be practiced: mind, it, it tenil, 
large, in which, many, in, more, in mind, 
manner, made, each day. Check up with the 
Contest Copy plate on page 175 of the Decem- 
ber issue as you practice 


Streamlined Punctuation 
(Continued from page 229) 


use a beautifully bright day, a dimly lit house, 
and a poorly paid job without commas. Do 
you know why? 

Let us digress for a moment to bring in 
another form—the compound adjective. Sup- 
pose you write “a greenish-blue tone was 
used,” “He wore an English-style suit,” “We 
saw the battle-scarred weapon,” and so on. 
Obviously here we have two words compos- 
ing one idea or impression. It is not a green- 
ish tone, but a greenish-blue tone; not an 
English suit, but an English-style suit; not 
a battle weapon but a battle-scarred weapon 

Then to return to the comma in different 
constructions : 

“Sam always arrived early; his wife, late.” 
The comma here indicates the omission of the 
words always arrived. Other similar ‘sen- 
tences: “She had many talents to her credit; 
he, none.” “His dog had black ears and tail; 
ours, white.” 

“You are not in school, you are in the of- 
fice.” In some short compound sentences, 
where the conjunction is omitted, the comma 
is used. “I will be along soon, please wait.” 

“T will go to the opera, not to the cinema.” 

“T shall be glad to go over the entire mat- 
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ter with you, and to give you the benefit of 
any suggestions that occur to me, if you will 
bring the report to my office.” Where you 
have a long, compound sentence, set off the 
component parts with commas. If the dicta- 
tor has used a sentence that is too long and 
involved, the stenographer might judiciously 
break it up into two sentences without im 
pairing the sense of the sentence and increas 
ing the clarity and readableness of it. 

Put these suggestions for the use of the 
comma into practice consciously at every op 
portunity this month. 


The Filing Corner 
(Continued from page 216) 


names, to the great relief of the post 
office but to the confusion of the file 
clerk! To file such titles correctly she must 
know how to read the numbers. The standard 
reading for one or two digits is: 5, Five; and 
28, Twenty-eight. Three or four digits: 100, 
One hundred; 706, Seven hundred six; 1000 
Ten hundred; 1198, Eleven hundred ninety 
eight. Five or more digits: 28,000, Twenty 
eight thousand; 11,675, Eleven thousand sia 
hundred seventy-five; 200,000, Two hundred 
thousand. 

When a title begins with a numeral, it is 
considered as the first unit. Then Two Hun- 
dred, the entire number, is considered as the 
first unit in the title, 200 Main St. Bldg., and 
it must be filed after Twohey, since “u” comes 
after “e” in the alphabet 


8. Albert Smith-Brown after Beulah Smith. 
Smith-Brown, in Albert Smith-Brown, is a 
hyphenated surname, so it must be considered 
as the first unit and filed after Beulah Smith, 
since Smith-Brown is longer than Smith and 
the spelling is the same as far as the shorter 
unit goes. “Nothing before something,” 
again ! 


9. Kruger’s Shop before Susan Kruger. This 
introduces the problem of the possessive 
case. It is standard practice to disregard the 
’s of the singular possessive, for it often is 
not indicated in reference, and material filed 
just Kruger Shop, for instance, can be more 
quickly found. In the plural possessive, the s 
is part of the word, and the added apostrophe 
does not affect the alphabetic order. 

Observing standard rules, then, Kruger is 
the first unit in both these titles, and the order 
is determined by the second units, Shop and 
Susan. 


10. Delrayco Products Co. before Bernard C. 
DelRey. Surnames with prefixes are consid- 
ered as one unit. Then the first unit in the 
name Bernard C. DelRey is DelRey, and Del- 
rayco Products Co. is filed first because of 
the spelling, the “a” coming before the “e” 
alphabetically. 

All clear now, and ready for a different 
type of filing next time? 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Herman F. Post stages a great comeback 


Says Examiner A. A. BowLe 


wn. He mpet Gregg tha 
tests and w list Chet many 
years. Mr. Post mo special tt gy nor 
levoted any tin putting nself into con 
test shape. He was too bu wit s report 
ng practice a £ a amil W“ n 
we understa ta i able part 
I i tT al > tit : ‘ : y bu eT 
falls ul T trv 








‘took up § rtha Na t ge 
a ed i c e Supe 
te lent > I arke Ww 
Wa lea W s es] nee 
keeping a less i (And 
we terpos¢ ere at M \ Ke la ver 
re 1ob ) | eT \ te M | st | starte ] 
working as ‘ n Clad 
Hosiery M fi $4 s fron 
, * . T } 
Mr. and Mrs. Post at home Poo “e- ' ; sge-dronses 
plete | use I i 1 rewa 
tor getting them i 
NDER the tith Diamor Medal for “After several unswered an a 
Excellence in S rthand wi 1 awrite vertisement 1 ter tra ng 
up in the ¢ I lustinit the work nd I wa that vou ave t 
»f Herman Post, w! ha ist w the Gregg inge ft not ter was nite 
Expert Dian 1 Medal. Let c “Mr pula t é ( 
Post is 53O years of age and is the fifty-seventh : it report W ucl_—sthe t 
writer to receive the award Since 1931 he almost a t rt recently, | 
has ar fheial shorthand eporte 1 the kle © give rie 
Crimi ( t Cook Cou winning the e he R 
position i mpetitive examination His | got into t ting 
acquaintance with s rthand dates back to the M L,eorge kl t I uregg report 
high school in St. Joseph, Michigan, whicl at Boise, Ida a vacancy 
in 1904 was the first s ol in the state t at Shoshone, Ida l sent the informa 
install the Gregg systen He first occupied tion to the Gre n ! They passed the 
the position of shorthand reporter in Sho word along t > 
shone, Idaho, in 1912 tember, 1912, wit act ex] ence, but 
“Mr. and Mrs. Post, w elebrated their with the glowing auda und enthusiasm of 
silver wedding anniversary in October, have youth | held t i year, ther 
lived in Austin for twenty-five years a1 is returned to | igo to get irried I de 
son, Elliott, and daughter, Mrs. Betty M ided t tay int t ind have beer 
Kearn, of Beloit, Wisconsin, both were gra reporting here ¢ nee, except tor a § t 
uated from Austin High School.’ We are time I was int : 
happy to present a “snap” taken on that auspi 


cious and happy day in the Post household MIR. POST att ed e\ g classes at Gregg 


lege ast y speed 
WE remember Mr. Post as a young enthusi and as time would permit he concentrated on 
ast during the days when the Gregg Short efforts to reach the 200-words-a-minute stage 


hand Federation flourished, before the large During that time ‘ avs. the greatest ad 
majority of teachers who were members of vance he made was “building up my vocab 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa ulary and cutting down the possibilities of 

vtaes 


tion wrote Gregg and at the time that it was hesitation.” These e tw very imp i 
necessary to have an ganization of yur aspects t expert Continued on page 240 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





ON COLLEGE FOR REPORTERS 


Shorthand reporting skill is a personal accomplishment not a 
study. There is nothing akin to it in the college curriculum 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


N all the talking that is done at reporters’ 


conventions about elevating shorthand re 

porting to the level of a recognized pro 
fession and the teaching of it as a college 
subject in the universities, two factors that 
go to the root of the matter, it seems to me, 
are completely overlooked. One of them 1s 
that shorthand speed is t 
reporting, and, the other, that shorthand speed 
is not a teaching subject at all, but a skill 


he very essence ol! 


No reporter ever became a fast writer by 
merely listening to a learned professor, ot 
even to an expert shorthand writer standing 
before the class and expounding the subject or 
showing by graphic illustrations on the black 
board how it is done. Shorthand speed is 
not and never was acquired in that fashion 

It is possible that Princeton and Yale might 
conceivably establish a course in shorthand 
reporting and turn out reporters in from four 
to six years, if they really set their intelligent 
minds to the task, but I predict that they would 
find it a subject so unlike any they now teach 
or ever thought of teaching that an adminis- 
trative and academic revolution would ensue 
before they ever got past the freshman year 
with it 


COLLEGE curricula are not by thei very 
nature conducive to the teaching of skills 
[heir objectives are too broad, their groups 
too large, and they haven't the tradition or the 
experience to attempt it. Even if the uni- 
versities should deign to step down from the 
rarefied air of higher scholastic education that 
they have breathed for so long to recognize a 
craft or skill like shorthand reporting, they 
wouldn't know how to go about it. And let 
us not be deluded by the thought that they 
would permit us to tell them how it should be 
done. There is little common ground between 
a practical reporter and an academic man lay 
ing out a curriculum; they don't speak the 
same language 


RECALL if you are old enough, or, if you 
are not, read the history of commercial educa- 
tion of a generation or more ago, when the 
business college was the cradle and the sole 
dispenser of shorthand instruction. No self- 
respecting academic man in those days would 
allow himself to be contaminated by the short- 


hand touch. Shorthand was vocational, though 
they didn’t use that word then; it was not 
educational or cultural, and had no part i 
the academic scheme. It was a trade, a craft, 
like carpentry or bricklaying 


THE business colleges, neither so particular 
nor so high-hat as their more academic breth- 
ern, saw a golden opportunity in the sudde 
expansion of business, grabbed shorthand and 
taught it for what it was, a vocational subject 
a subject of skill and co6rdination. It wasn’t 
until a whole generation later that the high 
schools, under the pressure of public demand, 
took note of it as a subject of secondary edu 
cation; and then for the most part they mis 
apprehended its function They began t 
teach it like history and mathematics and 
spelling 

For years the business colleges taught rings 
around them in the shorthand classes: but 
there is one thing that must be said for those 
engaged in public school education; their 
training is to think and to learn, and eventu 
ally they did learn, so today we find skills 
like shorthand and typing adequately taught 
as essential parts of our secondary educatior 
in all the public schools of the country. And 
only recently I observed the phenomenon of a 
commercial man, a shorthand teacher wh 
had risen in the ranks of education on the 
commercial side of the academic scale, now 
in complete charge of all secondary educatior 
(academic as well as commercial) in one of 
our largest American cities 


But the colleges haven't introduced the 
teaching of shorthand reporting, and their 
whole tradition is against it. And so is ours 
There are many things pertaining to reporting 
that a college can teach admirably by its sub 
jective, lecture method. It could teach the 
rudiments of law, of medicine 
of chemistry, and of the hundred and on 
things that are a part of the general fund of 
understandable information that a first-class 
reporter must possess. The university might 
even, for the end’s sake, stultify itself and 
teach these subjects only in the superficial 
manner required for our purposes, and thus 
concentrate upon academic quantity rather 
than quality. 

But this—all this erudition—I state most 


engineering 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


“First Aid” 
By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


left extremity 


aaa middle third 


< brul ~~ = right and left extremit 
x 
—v ontusions C4¢~—Ss both extremities 
i —, laceratior Cy plaster of ris 
. a n ion Ss la j 
SS bruises and lacerati Cy zs pla: ast 
“? black and blue 20 X-ray 
C, black and blue mark a X-ray plat 
7a2— call(ed) an ambulance A Xeray picture 
1” “call(ed) a Qoeter 2p Xeray film 
ov ambulance doctor *p extravasation 
ambulance surgeon f extravasation of blood 
~ Le interne  w— right arm 
_—* druggist var left arm 
4? drug store —2 — right leg 
oye fracture —p left leg 
on“ simple fracture 2 right hand 
3 compound fracture W797 / left hand 
y 
7 Colles! fracture . tibia 
— t-s> greenstick fracture re fibula 
x » fissure fracture <> ulna 
4 transverse fracture a7 radius 
ay hemorrhage ~~ # #=femr 
aor hematoma o—~7 humerus 
oF ecchymosis —_y sy" ”* metacarpal 
: bandage _£7 metatarsal 
extremity Va upper third 
right extremity at lower third 
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frankly and humbly is t what makes us re 
porters, though I don’t for a moment decry 
its importance. Furthermore, there are other 


ways of acquiring it than by listening to a 
| 


professor expound it in college; other means 


just as efficient for ir purposes an 1 more 
in keeping with the practical nature of the 
subject. I believe that an intelligent selection 
»f dictation materia the shorthand classes 
(I refer to high speed dictation classes) can 


' 


be more effective in imparting essential in 


formation to a budding reporter than all the 
lecture cours 2 « ild gest college 

. | 
THE a quiring a skill as ymplex as 
horthand at ts gher speeds 1s a pu ely 
personal, individual accomplishment Phere 
is nothing in the college curriculum in any 
wise akin to it The y skills that I can 
think of offhand, to which it can be compare 
are perhaps music, acrobatics, high speed typ- 
ing, or the higher forms of dancing technique 
> | ; ‘ 6; ‘ ‘ } scne | 
Perhaps musi that 1S, e technique oO! play- 
ing a musical instrument—is the nearest, in 
volving as it does a definite mental as well as 
oOrdinating development 

None of these subjects can be taught as 
academic subjects. When taught most ette 

| ‘ lhe ! | 1! } 

tively, they are taugnt individually They can, 
up to a certain point of efficiency, be taught in 
groups, though even there the effort and the 
progress are distinctly individual They are 
‘ 1 i , 
vest taught, not by much instraction and littl 


f 


absorption as are most subjective studi 
by comparatively little instruction and much 
repetition, In fact, repetition rather than in- 
struction is the keynote, the essential, of such 
subjects 


P; RHAPS there is no intrinsic reason why 
an ambitious student couldn't acquire this skill 
in the environment of a college classroom as 
well as he could in the night class of some 


business school, but the whole mood and set 
7? 


up of the college curriculum is against it 


Many colleges have music courses today, but 
they are really music appreciation courses and 


not courses in musical technique. They don't 


attempt to teach the skill of music. For that 
the student must go to the private instructor 
or to the conservatory—not to study, but to 


practic 

The dancing student likewise practices in a 
dancing class under the instructive eye of a 
skilled dancer; I don’t know from first-hand 
knowledge how a student acrobat becomes a 
proficient performer, but I'll wager that he 
does little studying, but much, very much 


bending and practicing 


THE whole histor y of reporting would indi- 
cate that we must be placed in the same cate- 
gory of skill. Every reporter in the business 
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can look back, usually with a sigh of relief, 
on an extended period of sheer drudgery 
while he was learning to write fast. Days 
and weeks and months—and years!—of writ- 
ing, writing, WRITING. He may have had the 
best instruction in the world, or he may have 

id none at all, but for all practical purposes 
he was on his own. Beyond a certain point 
nothing that his teacher said, nothing that he 


: } } ; 


read in the books, could add a single word to 
his writing speed; nothing but | 


us good right 


arm, and his ability to stand the monotony 
and the drudgery of intelligent repetitive 
effort 

That kind of effort has been, and I believe 
always will be the backbone of reporting 
raining The rest of our equipment—the 
varied fund of reporting information, the 
udgment, the mental poise—are incidentals 
which, if they are not acquired automatically 


= - on — £ S Quail o and 
I ne course = speed ining, Can anc 
will be added with reporting experience. 


FUNDAMENTALLY, it is speed that makes 
is reporters, and speed is a skill and not a 
study And in my humble judgment and ex 
perience, even if Princeton and Yale were to 
indertake reporter training, the average stu- 
lent who has the means to go to college 


it disposed to spend those 
four years on the necessary drudgery that 
acquiring shorthand speed entails 

he most effective reporter training, experi- 
ence so far has shown, is a more selective 
process, the selective agency being a combina- 
tion of circumstance, ambition, and the ability 
to “take it’”—with the aid, of course, of some 
practical and not too theoretical instruction 


Who's Who in Shorthand Speed 


237) 


Concluded from page 


, 


rthand writing. You must have the short- 
hand vocabulary and you must be able to re- 
all it instantly so that the writing is smooth 
and without hesitation, That Mr. Post can 
still write his 200 words a minute is a matter 
gratification, and we highly commend him. 

Perhaps his speed boat activities and his 
motoring help keep up the speed idea, for he 
writes that these are his favorite sports. Chi- 
Biloxi ( Miss.) and back ia New 


iv) 
Orleans—in four days, is “some” driving 
He also dotes on fishing, which, we under- 
stand, develops infinite patience in a man. As 
a social accomplishment we find Mr. Post de- 
lights in the light fantastic and contract 
bridge—no doubt the former keeps him lim- 
ber physically and the latter keeps him men- 
tally alert! But whatever the reason for his 
fine shorthand writing, we extend our con- 
gratulations to him on winning his Diamond 
Medal 
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New York State Reporters Meet 


A report of the Annual Convention and Jubilee Celebration at Buffalo 


By A. 


HE sixty -third annual 


convention of the New 


York State Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association held 
it Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York, November 11 and 
12, was a memorable one 
[The topics on the program 


were interesting and instruc 
discus 
statement 


lively 
belied the 
that the court reporter is al- 
ways “the silent man.” 





ALAN BOWLE 


Gregg from 
the viewpoint of a member 
the Historical Committee 
the National Reporters’ 
Association. “A gentleman 
whom one may 


appraisal of Dr 


be glad to 


call a friend” was his charac 
terization of Drs 
he related his pleasant asso- 
with him on that 
rege 
own an incredible and 
nexhaustible knowledge ol 


rthand and other 


Cregg, and 


ciahions 


mmittee, where Dr 


The mock trial by Alexa ks—sl 
ler Blume; the banquet and : wise 
ae Alexander Blume, newly oo ot 
entertainment; the Gregeg ! N Mir. Bottome then quoted 
which was attended elected president of the Neu from the November issue of 


Clinic, 
by hundreds of students and 
teachers in addition to the 


Niagara Falls wit! 


reporters; my trip to 
Messrs. Swem and Behrin as guests of Mr 
Harry I. Good, associate superintendent o! 


' * the 


Buffalo schools and president of Eastern 
“ommercial Teachers’ Association; the Golden 


( 
Jubilee celebrations these made to me the 


ughlights of this successful conver 


UNDER the able 


reporter in 


hairmanship of ne | 
the Buffalo Supreme 


ers) received a 


Knisley, a 


wealth of information about the reporting 
profession and many pointers to use in thet 
classrooms. Charles L. Swem, twice world’s 
shorthand champion, addressed this group and 
gave a blackboard demonstration at ampi 
ship speeds 

The Golden Jubilee celebration took place 
m Saturday morning, with M Swem i 
harge. He said that the reas for giving 
time at a reporter's convention to a particula: 
system of shorthand was the fact that it ts a 
reporter's system, capable of being written at 
the highest speeds. He then called upon M: 
Knisley, who reminisced of his early cot 


n with the outlined his 
subsequent connection with shorthand, and ad 


necti system, then 


mitted his debt of gratitude to Dr. Gregg for 
providing an instrument ith which he and 
thousands of others have been able to earn a 
better living 

Willard B. Bottome, dean of the reporters 
of New York City and author of that most 
iseful book, “The Stenographic Expert,” was 
upon. His contribution was an 


~=1] | 
CaiiCu 


next 


York SS.R.A. ronet 


which gave a photo 


graph and thumbnail sketc! 
f the author { Gregg shorthand, and he 
mpleted his remarks with the statement that 


Ur. Gregg had been a real friend not only to 


m personally, but to the Association (oi! 


which he is an norary member) and to the 


educational circles 


Vik. (,{ OD represent i 
t the t explained that he had 


CeicvrTatiol i 


st written an older system, but that he had 





been converted to Gregg and had taught and 
ipery 1 the teaching of it ever since. He 
paid high tribute to the man whose genius 

ented so excell a system, and to the com 


pany whose cooperation with the teaching pro 
fession through the development of textbooks 


teachers’ handbo KS and practical services 
vas so valuable to them 

Gregg Shorthand now has a tradition, Mr 
Swem reminded us. It has a background of 


writers who have shown that the 
neiples of the Gregg system hold up under 
that, as a 
reporting instrument, it is second to none. Mr 


e most trying I rcumstances ; 


rsonal experiences with 
highest tribute to the 


Robert 


Swem reviewed his pe 
system and paid the r 
sessions guest of nor, Dr. John 

Gregg. 

Mr. William H. Comstock, a former presi- 
dent of the Association, who presided at the 
morning session, added his congratulations 


FOLLOWING is the resolution honoring Dr. 
Gregg offered and adopted by the convention: 
“RESOLVED that this Association hereby 





~————— 


IE A gen 


} oP eer = 1. 
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take note upon the record of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the invention of Gregg Shorthand 
and express its appreciation to Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, Honorary Member of this 
Association and author of the system, for his 
notable contribution to the art of writing 
shorthand and the profession of shorthand 
writing.” 
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THE officers elected to serve the association 
for the ensuing year are: President, Alexan- 
der Blume, Brooklyn; vice-president, L. H. 
Bailey, Syracuse; historian, Willard B. Bot- 
tome, New York City; chairman of Executive 
Committee, Joseph Van Gelder, New York 
lity; secretary-treasurer, Louis Goldstein, 
New York City. 


O.G.A. Club Prizes—Bronze Pin Awards 


(Continued from page 230) 


Mayme Reed. Senior High 
Rchool Johnstown 
Pennsylvania 


Aone Barbier!, South Middle 
sex Secretary Schoo 


Junior O. G. A. Test Seeuieaiean, Shinabesenn 


Estelle MeKnight, Saint Stephen Ba x. High 
Dominic Academy, aes, Mantel wlssensin 
Jersey City, New Jersey y ‘ Mena Gouthier -- 

ersey e 7 he Fox and the W oodman aan ie , 8 eed ¥ ~ : 
dem t erome (ter 


Sabina Nowak, ®eint 
Augustine High School 
Chicago, Illinols Js 

Lawrence Dooman and Mariar y, Oo ra 
Rooth, Saint Mary I 
ness School, Buffal New ° ~ Cc 
York 
Arieen Mueller, Holy 
Trinity High School, 
New Ulm, Minnesota 

Gertrude Ertel, Rider 
College, Trenton, New 


Jersey . 
Al Cocino, High School, 
Madison, New Jersey ya y 
Marie Ryan, Ursuline 
Academy, Wilmington, om_— 
Delaware 


Jean Speaks, High School, 
Bismarck, North Dekota 

Gladys Merk, Union High 
School, Banger, 
California 

Catherine McCann, High 
Schoo! Doylestown 
Tenn«yivanta 

Lueiiie Riggs. Saint Mary*s 
High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

Eileen P. Carroll, Seint 
Mary's Commercial 
Behoo!, Salem, Massa 


Cc 


chusetts 

Loulse Krohn, Saint Paul of 
the Croxs School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Marian Hubbard, High School 
lortsmouth, New Hampshire 


. 


Agnes Springer, Grace Busi- 7 ~o a ra ~~ P 


ness School, Morristown, 
New Jersey 


Frances Boyett, Blue Moun on 
tain College, Blue Moun > a wa Pc 


tain, Misalasipp! 

Tillie Stravinsky, Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Ilinols 

Florence Stoback, The Powell 


——_ Fa ar 


gum J MT* —— FZ 


tebomne) Quebee, Canacds 
Bernardine Sumineks, 8t 


Stanislaus High School 
° Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Donald Waddington, Ssint 


Croiz Commercial College 
Bt. Sephen, New Brunswick 


—  < 0 ? Canada 
. — ‘or si , Mary Elleen Lantay. Alioons 


Behool for Secretaries, A! 
J toons, Pennsylvania 

Allene Russell, faint Seholes 

thea Academy. Fort Smith 


Arkansas 

Allee “eltinger, Saint Agnes 
Z o . Acecemy, Kansas (ity, Mis 

sour! 


Berl Freeman. High Srhoo! 


C 2 =, ae « ' - nantes Tennessee 
oD ee lidred Fraas, Edward F 
* : — Bearies ie Saad, Met 
ae P 4 eo 
an oe 
_ FP oe 
“YY P as ~*~ Zed d ee iemeete 


huen, Massachusetts 
Mildred Overman, Faint 
Mary's Commercial School 
Detroit. Michigan 
Harley Herbrechtemeter, Col 
lege of Commerce, Kenosha 


Luella Devoreak, St Clement 
Commercial High School 


» is 
= Chicago. Tilinots 
— ot C LZ c 7 Elisabeth Brancaleone High 


School, Gloucester, Alessa 


£ a A Oe chusetts 
— ° ° Barbara Ruppert. St Kath 
ilies ry rn arine Commercial Shoot 


Baltimore, Mary ' 
Lorraine Kerach. lolly Trintiys 
High School, New t'im, 


Minnesota 
Richard Doty High School 
Pittsfield Massachusetts 
Julia Briscein and Grace 
P Costello, Heald College, 
Of Ban Jose. California 
y Nelda Fields, Townshiy High 
2 al Behool, Savanna, Ilinots 
Marjorie Adams, Hariford 





4 High School, White River 


School of Business, Seran Z a v J 
ton. Pennsylvania - ~~ oC unetion, Vermont 
cx " oo 2 ‘fh e Co B- + Ouide Keating, Blue Moun 


Anna Stephan, Catholle High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 


Immaculada, Panama City, 
Panama 
Marcia Tangeman, High 


Claire Dupre 
Academy, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island ov 
John Crawford, Elmira Re- 
formatory, Elmira, New r, 
York 
Lols Kraft, Cook’s Secretarial 


taln College, Bive Moun 
tain, Mississipp! 


Alice Holeworth, San Henite 


vania tc } 4 Derothy Wich. Sentor High 
4 — A othy ¢ enlor ‘ 
Dora Yuen, Colegio de Mar = 4 gl " a FO GS ce Behoo!, Schuyler, Nebrasks 


County High School. Hol 
Meter, California 


JP> Clara Dufries, Hill College 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Margerida Corson, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Dele 
(HF) Fe 
Regina Osinski, High Schowi 
> Farmingdale, New York 


Behoo!l, Marysville, Keness g LS Dp / “? Belen Carlisle. High hoo 
Saint John's ZY a Milton, Massachusetts 
7? a ~ 








Bchoo!, Oclwein, lows 
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Mountain-Top Men 


By WILFRED PETERSON 
In “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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From “The Dixietype” 
issued by the Dixietype Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Million-Pound 
Bank Note 


From “The Man that 
Corrupted Hadleyburg” 


by MARK TWAIN 


Reprinted by special permission of 
the publishers, Harper & Bros 
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When | took one glance at the money I nearly fainted 
Five million dollars Why. it meade my head swim 
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(Te be continued next month) 


Chemistry thrives on competition... 


Presented by courtesy of the Irving Trust Company of New York City 
in a series on American Industries and Banking 
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Cat and Trunk 
Random Spotlights on Unusual Express Traffic 
From “The Express Messenger” 
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A Question of Promotion 
By DWIGHT HARRISON 
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From “S. O. S..” a Book of Sea Adventures 
By DAVID MASTERS 
Copyright, 1934, Henry Holt and Company, New Yor 
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Four Easy Letters 


For Use with Chapters Seven to Nine 
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Wealth and Income 


By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


President, American Academy of Political and Social Science 
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